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NOW REAI DY. 
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By CHARLES JAMES, 
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handled,”—Literary World, 

NOW 
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H. ANNESLEY V AC HELL, Author of * The Romance 
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. NOW READY. 

WISDOM'S FOLLY. By A. V. Dutton, 
Author of “Theories,” “Jonathan Toms,’ &c. In 
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binding, 2s. 
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LONDON : the immense success of that Fine Art 
publication has encourag«d the publishers to issue 
at an unprecedented price the present companion 
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WALE3. 


READY THIS DAY—PART L., price 6d., 
of a Oheap Edition of 


The Story of Africa 


and its Explorers. 


By Dr. ROBERT BROWN. 


With ceveral hundred Illustrations from authentic 
sources. 


(To be completed in 20 Parts.) 


*,* A unique and valuable work, accurate, read- 
able, intensely intere:ting, and profusely illustrated. 


*.* With PART I. is issued a LARGE PRE. 
SENTATION PLATE, entitled ‘' Attack by 
Matabele on the Chartered South Africa Oompany’s 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
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SCOTSMAN.—“ A very clearly stated and readable con- 
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‘Now ready, Vol. I. , super-royal 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE HISTORY of MANKIND. By 
Professor FREIDRICH RATZEL. Translated from 
the Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A. 
With Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. With numerous 
Coloured Plates, Maps, and Illustrations. 

TIMES.—“ Alike by its illustrations, by the attractive 
style of its letterpress, by the high authority of its original 
author, by the interest and importance of its subject, and 
by the comprehensive manner in which it is treated, the 
‘History of Mankind’ in its English form is admirably 
calculated to furnish the general reader with many a sug: 
gestive clue to tl the mysteries of savage life and custom,’ 
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Crown 8vo, 1s., sewed. 
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New Volume. 
Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d, 
HELEN. By Maria Edgeworth. 


Illustrated by CERIS. HAMMOND. 7 an Intro- 
duction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE 





Demy 16mo, Is. 6a. neh, cloth ; te. net, Persian. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. The People’s 
Edition, Vol. XXL, The SPINSTER’S SWEET 
ARTS, and other Poems. 

PLAOK AND WHITE.—“ An exquisite pocket edition.” 
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Globe 8vo, 5s. 
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WORKS. Vol. VI. Edited by Professor KNIGHT. 
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manuscript. 

Tt ts particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the Pus.isuer, 
and not to the Error. 


LITERATURE. 
TWO BOOKS ON BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


The Great Rift Valley, being the Narrative 
of a Journey to Mount Kenya and Lake 
Baringo. By J. W. Gregory. (John 
Murray.) 


Through Jungle and Desert: Travels in Eastern 
Africa. By William Astor Chanler. (Mac- 
millans.) 

Works on that section of the East African 
seaboard which has been assigned to Great 
Britain continue to multiply without be- 
traying any deterioration in quality. At 
least, the two here to be noticed will com- 
pare not unfavourably with their numerous 
predecessors: such as the late Joseph 
Thomson’s Through Masai Land, Hans 
Meyer’s Across East African Glaciers, Lieut. 
von Hohnel’s Discovery of Lakes Rudolf and 
Stephanie (the Teleki Expedition), and 
Capt. Lugard’s Rise of Our East African 
Empire, all reviewed in the Acapemy at the 
time of their appearance. Indeed, in one 
important respect Dr. Gregory’s book stands 
somewhat apart from and on a higher level 
than any of its rivals, in so far as it is 
the first serious attempt at a systematic 
treatment of the geology, natural history, 
and anthropological relations in the northern 
division of East Central Africa. For this 
task the author, an energetic member of 
the Natural History Department of the 
British Museum, with a decided taste for 
palaeontology and physical geography, was 
well fitted ; and it was in this capacity that 
he took part in the elaborately equipped ex- 
pedition of 1892, which was to clear up the 
last mystery in East African geography by 
ascending either the Juba or the Tana to 
Lake Rudolf, and then striking north-east- 
wards across Somaliland to the coast at 
Berbera. But this ambitious project, which 
has just been successfully carried out in the 
reverse direction by Mr. Donaldson Smith, 
suffered a total and disgraceful collapse at 
the very outset, beginning and ending, so to 
say, at the mouth of the Tana. 

Far too much valuable space is occupied 
with a detailed account of this lamentable 
failure, which takes up one of the three parts 
into which the work is divided. No doubt 
the writer was naturally anxious to make it 
plain that he was himself in no way to blame 
for the disaster. But his best vindication 


Lake Baringo, which was reached by the 
familiar route running from Mombasa in 
a north-westerly direction between Mounts 
Kenya and Kilimanjaro. But this was 
enough for his main purpose, a personal in- 
spection of one important section of the 
‘*Great Rift Valley,” which gives its title 
to the book, and in which, as a geologist, 
he had been deeply interested by the brilliant 
generalisation of Prof. Suess. We are here 
reminded that, after Thomson’s return from 
Masailand, Mr. Francis Galton had already 
suggested that the deep trough occupied by 
Lakes Naivasho and Baringo—that is, the 
depression which Dr. Gregory has aptly 
named the Great Rift Valley—forms merely 
a section of a much larger fissure, ‘‘ which 
begins with the Dead Sea, extends down 
the Red Sea, and ends at Tanganyika.” 
This view, to which the Viennese professor 
first gave scientific expression, has now 
been greatly strengthened in all its essential 
features by the observations of Dr. Gregory, 
who agrees with Suess in making the rift 
diverge from Lake Rudolf southwards in 
two lines encircling Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
and including Lake Nyassa with its Shiré 
outlet. This splendid piece of geological 
work is supplemented by numerous details 
of great value: attention is called to the two 
distinct types of lakes comprised within the 
system—those lying along the lines of fault 
marked by high precipitous banks, and 
those to the right and left (Victoria, Bang- 
weolo, &c.) merging, with gently sloping 
margins, in the surrounding plateaux. 
Scarcely less interesting are Dr. Gregory’s 
observations on the East African fauna and 
flora, as may be seen from the beautiful 
coloured engraving which forms the frontis- 
piece, and which illustrates one of the most 
surprising instances of animal mimicry 
hitherto recorded. At first sight we seem 
to be admiring the spike of some new 
species of flowering plant in various phases 
of efflorescence, but on closer inspection we 
are startled by the discovery that the effect 
is produced by a swarm of butterflies in 
various stages of development, and grouped 
in this way for protective purposes. There 
is also a big grasshopper, which plays the 
game of bluff with great skill, if not always 
with complete success. A small green head 
is supplemented by an expansion ‘‘ like the 
hood of a cobra,” formed by the puffing out 
of its wings, while the delusion is heightened 
by a hissing noise like “‘ the dull, jerky hiss 
of some species of snakes.” 
A considerable portion of the volume is 
devoted to a systematic treatise on the an- 
thropology of British East Africa, including 
sections on the Stone Age, the Pygmies, the 
Negro, Hamitic and Semitic races. Despite 
some obvious shortcomings, inevitable in the 
case of a writer who has not perhaps made 
a special study of the subject, this first essay 
at a general survey of the ground may be 





lay in his subsequent action. Instead of | 
returning to Engiand in disgust, as most | 
others would have done, he set about or- | 


ganising an expedition of his own, which | 


was carried to a successful issue within the | to the Masai connexion, and also in regard- 
ing the Masai origin of the Wa-kwafi, t 
Of course, no new ground was, whem he calls ‘“‘ Niempsians,” as at least | wards, perhaps to the right bank of the 
broken ; and, in fact, he never got beyond | doubtful. But his distinction between the | Juba. 


stil] unexpired six months of his leave of | 
absence. 


accepted as fairly successful. Dr. Gregory 
has recorded many valuable observations on 


Bantus and ‘‘Negroids” as sub-divisions 
of the Negroes is not clear, because the 
Bantus themselves must all be classed' as 
Negroid. On two or three important points 
of African ethnology the present writer’s 
views have also been misunderstood. 
Besides the frontispiece there are several 
full-page illustrations from photographs 
and sketches by the author; and the book 
is furnished with some excellent maps, 
botauical appendices, and a defective index. 


In more than one respect Mr. Chanler’s 
book presents close points of contact with 
The Great Rift Valley. The writer is in no 
sense a specialist or even a naturalist in the 
wide acceptation of the term. But he had 
the good fortune to secure the services of 
Lieut. von Héhnel, of the Teleki expedition, 
and is thus able to impart some scientific 
value to most of his descriptions—that is, 
until that experienced traveller had to be 
invalided home, his health shattered by 
fever and the results of a nasty encounter 
with a rhinoceros. 

Although a skilful sportsman and evi- 
dently a first-rate shot, Mr. Chanler tells 
us that he undertook the journey not for 
pleasure, but “ purely in the interest of 
science,” his main object being to extend 
geographical knowledge to that little known 
region which stretches from the Tana north- 
wards to the Juba, and, circumstances 
favouring, to push still northwards across 
Somaliland, either to the east or the north 
coast. But only the first part of this pro- 
gramme was even attempted, and that with 
but partial success. Whether through sheer 
ill-luck, rashness, or inexperience, as may 
be inferred from a few incidental hazardous 
remarks, an expedition fitted out regardless 
of expense, and with the ‘‘ Astor funds” to 
fall back upon, was beset from first to last 
with a continuous series of mishaps and 
disasters of every sort. But even allowing 
that much of this was due to a young and 
amateur traveller’s ignorance of African 
ways, it is impossible to withhold one’s 
sympathy for the indomitable pluck and 
perseverance, displayed under really dis- 
tressing circumstances and most aggravating 
disappointments. The spirit with which 
all was cadured is expressed in the remark 
that ‘“‘the difficulties and disappointments 
which had dogged our steps at every turn 
served more as a spur to increased effort 
than as an inducement to throw up the 
sponge.” 

Nor were the results altogether unsatis- 
factory, although far from commensurate 
with the labour, cost, and even blood ex- 
pended on this ill-starred excursion. As 
shown on Lieut. von Hohnel’s splendid 
maps accompanying the volume, the Guaso 
Nyiro, hitherto supposed to be a tributary 
of the Tana, was found to flow from the 
western slopes of Mount Kenya first north 
and then mainly east to a point where it 
runs out in the Lorian Swamp. But this 





the tribes with whom he came into personal 
contact ; and he is probably right in trans- | 
ferring the Kikuyu people from the Bantu 





swamp, one of Mr. Chanler’s discoveries, 
was reached in the dry season ; and as it is 
often spoken of by the natives as a lake, 
there seems to be little doubt that during 
the rains it is flooded, with an outfiow east- 
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Even more interesting is Mr. Chanler’s 
contribution to East African ethnology ; for 
he succeeded, after a longand arduous search, 
in discovering and interviewing the great 
Randile (Rendileh) nation, which had never 
been visited, though often heard of, especi- 
ally since the Teleki expedition. The 
domain of these wealthy nomads, who are 
rich in camels, horses, asses, sheep, and 
cattle, appears to stretch from the Guaso 
Nyiro northwards in the direction of Mr. 
Donaldson Smith’s Borana Gallas—that is, 
about the ethnical divide between the Bantu 
and the true Hamitic races. They are here 
described as ‘‘a tall, thin race, reddish- 
brown in colour, with soft, straight hair, 
features almost Causasian in their regu- 
larity, and fierce, blue eyes.”” Mr. Chanler, 
who adds that, although familiar with 
Masai, they had a language of their 
own, expresses the utmost astonishment, 
especially at the blue eyes. And, in 
truth, this trait, although easily explic- 
able, is not a little remarkable. Combined 
with the other characters, it shows that 
beyond doubt the Rendileh are true Hamites, 
who have preserved more of the racial 
elements than their Masai neighbours or 
even than the Gallas and Somali. Their 
affinities are to be sought either among 
the blue-eyed Tuaregs of the Sahara, or 
possibly among Mr. Flinders Petrie’s ‘‘ new 
race” of Upper Egypt.* 

This book is supplied with a really good 
index, in which is incorporated a copious 
table of contents, on an apparently new 
plan, the advantage of which is not quite 
evident. There are also well-executed 
portraits of Mr. Chanler and Lieut. von 
Héhnel, the already mentioned maps, and 
a series of somewhat crude illustrations, 
presumably from rough sketches by the 


author. 
A. H. Keane. 








The Poems of Jeseph Le Fanu. Edited by 
Alfred Perceval Graves. (Downey.) 


Pusiisners, printers, and editor are all to 
be thanked for this well-timed, well-printed, 
and well-edited little book. Not that the 
editing of it is wholiy above criticism. The 
man who, lighting upon it, should want to 
know who Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu was, 
and what was his relationship towards the 
famous playwright whose name he bears, 
will not be satistied with the meagre infor- 
mation regarding Le Fanu as a man which 
is contained in the introduction to these 
poems—a piece of writing, for the rest, of 
high interest, containing some capital narra- 
tive (special mention may be made of the 
story of the theft of a dagger by the poet’s 
mother), some luminous criticism, and this 
guarded eulogium, which follows the state- 
ment that Le Fanu by his personal 
experiences in the Tithe War was drawn 
away from the people’s side in politics: 
‘** He was none the less a ‘ good Irishman’ 
in the Natioval, not Nationalist, sense of 
that title.” 

The little volume must be regarded under 
three aspects. It opens with two poems of 
a high seriousness, which are followed by 





* For details the reader is referred to A. H. 


two others of a rollicking humorousness, 
these in their turn being followed by some 
half-dozen lyrics of a very varying character 
and merit. 

To touch here first on the !yrical drama 
‘ Beatrice,” which, according to Mr. Graves, 
was first published anonymously in the 
Dublin University Magazine in the sixties of 
our current century, and in which he sees 
‘appalling power,” it is, to my feeling, not 
sufficiently worked out; and, while there is 
indubitably matter in it to have sufficed for 
the basis of a tragedy proper, as it is put 
before us, it stands in the relation to tragedy 
that comedietta stands to comedy. In other 


a tragedietta. 

The subject is one which would have 
commended itself to Byron ; and it is credit- 
able to Le Fanu that in treating it he has 
not become ‘‘ Byronic,” except perhaps in 
such an unhappy touch as this (the hero is 
being described) : 


** Pencilled eyebrow, drzamy lash, 
Carmine lip with dark moustache.” 


Regarding the work, which its author calls 
‘(a verse drama in two acts,” less as drama 
than as verse, it is, taken as a whole, a very 
beautiful piece of poetry. The story which 
underlies it is not something new and 
strange, but is of those things old and 
strange that do not lose their interest. 
The characters are varied, and are, in the 
speeches given to them, self-drawn with a 
fine precision, which brings out lines of 
beauty and lines of ugliness. Above all, 
we are not only asked to imagine ourselves 
in Italy as we read, but we are taken there, 
and rub our eyes with a vast surprise to 
find ourselves back in England, upon having 
brought our perusal of the poem to a close. 

Like this poem, and about the same time 
as it, the ‘‘ Legend of the Glaive”’ was, we 
are told, first contributed anonymously to 
the Dublin University Magazine. In it Mr. 
Graves sees an old-world idyll full of Gaelic 
glamour. There is a phrase of which 
people in some quarters are beginning to 
grow just a little tired, and it is the phrase 
‘Gaelic glamour,” howbeit none other— 
this must be said in justice to Mr. Graves— 


so accurately describes the quality which 
in a high degree marks the “‘ Legend of 
the Glaive.” 


Here Fionula, Lir’s daughter, 
who acts so beautiful a part in The 
Three Sorrows of Story-Telling, is represented 


in a(to me) new and most unlovely light. 
The large-hearted heroine of the old Irish 
story is made guilty of the deplorable 
coquetry which Schiller describes in his 
story of ‘‘ The Glove.” 
less to say that the likeness between the 
German and Irish poems is one with a 
difference. 
German poem, whereas the Irish one is 
wrapped about with darkness. The German 
poet tells his story with noticeable concise- 
ness, and is careful to show that the over- 
bold woman met with her deserts ; the Irish 
poet tells his story in rather rambling 
fashion, and leaves us with the impression 
that the overbold woman and—as he seems 
to be at some pains to point out—equally 
overbold man met with much the same fate. 


Itis perhaps need- 


A great brilliance floods the 





Keane’s Ethnology chap. xiv. 


words, it is, if one dared to use the expression, | p 








To sum ap, apart from any other merit 





attaching to this beautiful poem, ‘The 

Legend of the Glaive” is highly interesting 
as throwing new light upon a problem, 
upon which Browning cast new light in 
his poem called ‘‘ The Glove.” 

Of the poem of ‘Shamus O’Brien” Mr. 
Graves has much to say that is well worth 
perusal. Through Lover’s recitations of 
Le Fanu’s ballad, Shamus has long been 
well-known in America, and Dr. Stanford 
has done something towards making him 
well-known in England. The poem in 
which Le Fanu tells how Shamus escaped 
the gallows is perhaps the finest piece of 
mingled humour and pathos in Anglo-Irish 
oetry. 

“‘Phaudrig Crohoore,” we are told, was 
written in response to a request made by 
the poet’s brother, ‘‘ Write me an Irish 
‘Young Lochinvar.’”’ Ithas, according to Mr. 
Graves, the disadvantage, not only of having 
been written after ‘‘ Young Lochinvar,” 
but also of having been directly inspired by 
that masterpiece. There is undeniably in 
matter and metre a certain resemblance 
between the two ballads; but that the re. 
semblance is not one which classes Lo Fanu 
with the servile herd of imitators will be 
allowed by any person who reads the open- 
ing of the Irish ballad, and compares it 
with the opening of the Scotch : 


‘Oh, Phaudrig Crohoore was the broth of a boy, 
And he stood six feet eight, 

And his arm was as round as another man’s thigh, 
’Tis Phaudrig was great,— 

And his hair was as black as the shadows of night, 

And hung over the scars left by many a fight; 

And his voice, like the thunder, was deep, strong, 

and loud, 

And his eye like the lightnin’ from under the cloud. 

And all the girls liked him, for he could spake civil, 

And eweet when he chose it, for he was the divil ; 

An’ there wasn’t a girl from thirty-five undher, 

— matter how crass, but he could come round 

er.’ 


And this is what precedes the attempt to 
unite the Irish girl to the rival of her true 


lover, the revelry having run high, 


‘* The priest called out, ‘Silence, ye blackguards! ’ 
agiu, 
An’ be took up the prayer-book, just goin’ to 
begin. . . .”” 
This certainly lacks what Mr. Grave 


terms ‘‘the rare and graceful finish” of 
Scott’s ballad; but it will be found to have 
compensating features by those who have 
not yet learnt to weep over Lever and Lover, 
and think broad fun full as good a thing 
any day as narrow gravity. 
colour here is purely Irish ; and, for the rest, 
the story of the carrying off of a bride is 
the common property of nations, and belongs 
no more to Scott than it does to Ibsen, who, 
probably without knowledge of either Young 
Lochinvar or Phaudrig Crohoore, tells of 
the carrying off of a bride in ‘‘ Peer Gynt.” 
In days of a very general interest in 
psychology and ethnology, it is indeed 
remarkable that no one has yet made @ 
collection of stories practically the same as 
told by different writers and in different 
countries. 


The local 


The specimens of Irish-Gaelic in this 


book—they are happily few—do not seem 
to bear close inspection. 
with such 
as “Duan na Claev,” and ‘ Abham an 
Bhuidel ”; and it is the case with the Irish- 


This is the case 
alternative names of poems 
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Gaelic name for an inviolable bond, which 
in being here spelt ‘‘ gaesa” is spelt neither 
correctly nor phonetically. Some, too, will 
think that ‘‘ Patrick Crohore” would look 
vastly better at the top of an Anglo-Irish 
poem than ‘‘ Phaudrig Crohoore.” 

Among the shorter poems, which are, as 
stated above, very different in quality, 
“ Doggrel in a Dormant- Window” is sorry 
stuff. Whether doggrel is ever worth type 
is a doubtful question. There is in the 
introduction to this volume of poems as 
good a specimen of it as was probably ever 
sent as a valentine, and one which certainly 
is more worthy of preservation than the 
verses inspired by the outlook from a 
dormant- window. 

A deplorable feature of the language of 
Le Fanu is that, when it is not of high 
excellence, it is egregiously faulty. ‘‘ Molly, 
my dear ”’—there is a poem, so called, in the 
book here under consideration—is about as 
lame a specimen of a “ pome”’ (only the 
Anglo-Irish variant of the English word 
can be used here) as I have ever seen 
printed in a book with literary preten- 
sions. In the curious composition which 
follows this piece of prose run mad, and 
which is an address by a drunkard to a 
bottle of whisky, there will be found a 
specimen of that most terrible Irish pro- 
duct—a thing half poem half ‘‘ pome.” 

Among the miscellaneous verses which 
bring the little volume to a close, the song 
beginning ‘‘ The Autumn leaf was falling ” 
is pretty and musical, the four stanzas 
called ‘‘ Memory” miss by little being 
perfect within their limits, and ‘ The 
Stream” is an elegy not as lovely—but 
also not as long—as Lamartine’s most 
lovely but too long, ‘‘Le Lac,” an 
elegy which it recalls. The appendix to 
the book contaius four stirring stanzas, 
which purport to be a portion of a ballad 
by one Michael Finlay on the subject of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald. This Michael 
Finlay, it is explained, was Le Fanu, who, 
besides posing as Finlay posed as Father 
Pareell; ‘‘this sort of deception” having 
had, according to Mr. Graves, ‘‘a strange 
fascination for Sheridan Le Fanu.” The 
lengths to which he carried ‘“ this 
sort of deception” are set forth in the 
appendix to this book of bis poems and 
elsewhere ; and when an historian is found 
for the rascalities of literature—the subject 
is one which Mr. Augustine Birrell could 
perhaps alone among living writers handle— 
Tam half afraid that the strange fascination 
this deception had for Sheridan Le Fanu 
will lead to his being included among the 
rascals. Meanwhile, warm gratitude is due 
to Mr. Graves for giving to the public the 
work of a man who is interesting at once 
from the ethical and the literary point. 
Exsa D’Esterre-KeEexine. 








The Great Didactic of John Amos Comenius. 
Now for the first time Englished, with 
Introductions, Biographical and His- 
torical, by M. W. Keatinge. (A. & C. 
Black.) 

Pror. Laurie has made teachers familiar 

with the life and work of Comenius. To do 


2271 pages of “Latin, good, bad, and 
indifferent.” His aim was to ‘‘omit nothing 
that is characteristic or useful, or his- 
torically important.”” To Prof. Laurie’s 
work Mr. Keatinge makes one reference. 
He, like all who have consulted it, calls it 
‘‘admirable.” Why, then, some will ask, go 
over Comenius again? The answer clearly 
is: the Great Didactic has not been edited 
as a whole in English, by itself. The 
time has come when this great book should 
receive detailed and comprehensive treat- 
ment, when it should have its definitive 
English dress. Ascham’s Schoolmaster has 
had Mayor; Mulcaster’s Positions has had 
Quick as editor; so, too, has Locke. 
Comenius’s Great Didactic ought not to be 
ignored by Englishmen: it now has its 
Keatinge. 

Very completely, in many ways, has Mr. 
Keatinge done his work. The biographical 
treatment is full: it is claimed with justifi- 
cation that it is fuller than any other 
account in English. The historical intro- 
duction embodies much patient research, 
and brings forward a mass of information 
concerning early English school-books not 
easily accessible. 

For the biography of Oomenius, the 
researches of German scholars have provided 
abundant material, which Mr. Keatinge has 
duly impressed into his service, while 
throughout he has given ungrudging atten- 
tion to the material to be derived from the 
text and introductions of Comenius’ own 
works. In tracing the immediate origin for 
ideas or suggestion of ideas, Mr. Keatinge 
gives most useful references to Ratke, 
J. V. Andreae, Rhenius, Ritter and Glaum, 
Kilhard Lubin, C. Vogel, J. Cecilius Frey. 
There is further, mention of the six pro- 
jected class books of Comenius in the Czech 
language. Very pertineat is Mr. Keatinge’s 
remark that the establishment of the 
Academia della Crusca at Florence in 1582, 
and of the Académie francaise in 1637, 
show tkat the instinctive movement towards 
the supremacy of the vernacular was deep- 
set and self-conscious, though ‘ the 
modernising breeze had not yet stirred the 
dust on the schoolroom benches.” Mr. 
Keatinge traces Comenius’ obligations to 
Badinus and William Bathe for tho idea of 
the Janua. He might, I think, also have 
referred to the WVomenclators, such as that of 
Adrianus Junius (Leyden: 1567), which is 
described as ‘‘ Nomenclator rerum omnium,” 
certainly suggestive of the encyclopaedism 
of the Janua. Comenius’ indebtedness to 
Bacon and Campanella is traced. Vives 
surely ought to receive similarly extended 
notice. There is a careful account of 
Hartlib and his friends in England, and of 
de Geer in Sweden. 

In estimating Comenius, Mr. Keatinge 
says : 

‘*The man whom we unhesitatingly affirm to 
be the broadest minded, the most far-seeing, 
the most comprehensive, and withal the most 
practical of all the writers who have put pen 
to paper on the subject of education, the man 
whose theories have been put into practice in 
every school that is conducted on rational prin- 
ciples, who embodies the materialistic tendencies 
of our ‘modern side’ instructors, while avoid- 
ing the narrowness of their reforming zeal, 





ithe had, he says, to go carefully through 


who lays stress on the spiritual aspect of true 





education, while he realises the necessity of 
equipping his pupils for the rude struggle with 
nature and with fellow-men—Comenius, we 
say, the prince of schoolmasters, produced 
practically no effect on the school organisation 
and educational development of the following 
century.” 

I do not wish to say that all this may 
not be implicitly found in Comenius, and 
be fairly applicablo. Nor do I wish to 
depreciate the value that a knowledge of 
Comenius would have been, in the judgment 
of Mr. Keatinge, to Rousseau and to Pesta- 
lozzi; but there are other considerations 
necessary to the formation of a complete 
judgment on Comenius. Prof. Laurie has 
pointed out that it is in the direction of 
method that his chief contribution to edu- 
cation consists : 

‘The mere attempt to systematise was a great 
advance. In seeking, however, for foundations 
on which to erect a coherent system, he had to 
content himself with first principles which were 
vague and unscientific. Modern psychology 
was in its infancy, and Comenius had little 
more than the generalisations of Plato and 
Aristotle, and those not strictly investigated 
by him, for his guide.” 

Mr. Keatinge himself later on recognises 
the “lack of a firm psychological basis,” 
but he hardly seems to feel that this is 
needful for practical teachers in the school- 
room. 

Turning to Mr. Keatinge’s historical in- 
troduction, the information given as to the 
text-books in vogue before the time of 
Comenius is extremely interesting and valu- 
able. An account is given of medieval 
Grammars, ¢.g., the Graecism of Ebrard 
(1212), and that-of John of Garlandia, both 
used by and detested by Erasmus. Melanc- 
thon prepared a more reasonable Grammar 
in 1525. Of English Grammars those of 
Holt, Linacre, Wolsey, and Lily are noticed. 
In Scotland that of Vans was partly written 
in Scotch. As to mathematics, Mr. Keatinge 
refers to Ascham and to Tonstall’s De arte 
supputandi (1522) and Recorde’s Grounde of 
Artes (1561). In France, Peter Ramus is 
mentioned for arithmetic; in Germany, 
Christopher Clamis and Alsted. Notice is 
given of books recommending the vernacu- 
lar, and of the remarkable school-books in 
the form of Colloquies. Mr. Keatinge par- 
ticularly deals with Luther, Sturm, Calvin, 
and Knox, as the progenitors of the democra- 
tisation of education. Finally, he describes 
the relation of Comenius to his contem- 
poraries—Ratke, J. V. Andreae, and John 
Alsted. 

For these introductions, biographical and 
historical, extending to 152 pages, the reader 
of Comenius will be grateful for information 
difficult to get at, but at the same time 
highly suggestive and helpful in supplying 
an entourage to the special work of Comenius. 
Farther thanks will undoubtedly be given 
by the readers of the excellent translation— 
the first in our language—of the Great 
Didactic. For some purposes abstracts of 
such a work will satisfy; but for the 
man who wishes to enter into the spirit 
of Comenius—to breathe tis atmosphere— 
it will be necessary in the future to 
read Mr. Keatinge’s translation, if, indeed, 
he has not recourse to the rare Opera 
Omnia of Comenius (1657) or the German 
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rendering in Beyer’s “ Bibliothek padago- 
gischer Klassiker.”” Even if he does, Mr. 
Keatinge’s nicely turned, nicely printed 
edition will have its attraction. 

A word or two as to the Great Didactic 
itself. It offers in the title-page to set 
forth 
‘‘the whole art of teaching all things to all 
men, or a certain inducement to found such 
schools in all the parishes, towns, and villages 
of every Christian kingdom, that the entire 
youth of both sexes, none being excepted, shall 
quickly, pleasantly, and thoroughly become 
learned in the sciences, pure in morals, trained 
to piety, and in this manner instructed in all 
things necessary for the present and for the 
future life.” 


It is to those words, “the entire youth of 
both sexes,” that attention should be called. 
A book written over 250 years ago that 
claims the sharing out of all knowledge to 
all is remarkable, and should be known 
not only by educationists, but by all true 
democrats. It is as who should say, to-day, 
the demand for universal education. In the 
eloquent words of the late R. H. Quick : 


‘The first man who demanded training for 
every human being because he or she was a 
human being must always be thought of with 
respect and gratitude by all who care either 
for science or religion.” 


Let me quote a passage from Mr. Keatinge’s 
translation which states Comenius’ views 
explicitly on universal education. It is 
from the chapter ‘All the Young Must go 
to School.” 


** If any ask ‘ What will be the result if artisans, 
rustics, porters, and even women become 
lettered ?’ I answer, H this univeral instruction 
of youth be brought about by the proper means, 
none of these will lack the material for thinking, 
choosing, following, and doing good things. . 
They will learn to see, to praise, and to recog- 
nise God everywhere, and in this way to go 
through this life of care with enjoyment and to 
look for the life to come with increased desire 
and hope.” 

Thus runs Comenius’ educational dream. 
School buildings, school boards, and school 
rates have not yet reached his millennium. 

Mr. Keatinge’s notes on the text are 
concise and to the point. One of Comenius’ 
chapters insists on the expulsion of pagan 
(te. classical) authors from the schools. 
Comenius would not have youths study 
Terence for style, on account of that writer’s 
laxity of morals, any more than he would 
have children taught to speak in “‘ alehouses, 
cook-shops, taverns, and other dens of 
iniquity.” Mr. Keatinge quotes French 
writers of recent times, the Abbé Gamme 
and Bastiat, in the same sense. He might 
also have named writers in England moro 
or less contemporary with Comenius, such 
as George Fox and William Dell. Dell 
was equally an enthusiast for universal 
education, if his assertion of it is hardly 
as pronounced and developed as that of 
Comenius. 

The Great Didactic is undoubtedly one of the 
most important of the works of pedagogy. 
If we have had to wait so long for it 
inan English dress, there is at least the 
pleasing reflection that this given to it by 
Mr. Keatinge is a becoming and a dainty 
one. Tho work of presentation and inter- 
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pretation has evidently been a labour of 
love ; and English readers will give the 
labourer the reward he will most desire, 
that of making Comenius much more easily 
and much more frequently read by English 
educationists. 

Foster Watson. 








The Laureates of England. By Kenyon West. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


Tuts is, in some respects, a curious book. 
The idea seems to have occurred to Mr. 
Kenyon West, an American, that a series 
of short notices of the English Laureates 
from Ben Jonson to Wordsworth, with illus- 
trative extracts from their (in the main) not 
very valuable works, would be an accept- 
able addition to literature. Whether he is 
right in this belief is questionable; but 
there can be no doubt that he has discharged 
his task in a painstaking, if not altogether 
exhilarating, manner, and certainly with 
a very laudable desire to discover merit 
wherever merit can be found. But to find 
merit in some of the writers whom he has 
laid under contribution would, perhaps, 
pass the wit of man. There is no need to 
disparage here, what has been so often 
disparaged, the poetry of the eighteenth 
century. The whirligig of time brings 
round its revenges; and it would not be 
surprising if one of the literary events of 
the next century should be the rehabilitation 
of the poetry of the last. The eighteenth 
century poets, if not particularly gifted with 
imagination, knew at least what they wanted 
to say, and when at their best said it with 
incomparable precision, directness, and force. 
No one of any taste can be insensible to 
the charm of Pope’s polished, poignant 
verse; to the sombre majesty of such a 
poem as Johnson’s ‘“ London”; or to the 
sweet, sly humour of Prior or Gay. But 
with the Laureates, unfortunately, it is a 
different matter. It is a melancholy fact 
that of the twelve, from Ben Jonson to 
Southey, only three—Jonson, Dryden, and 
Southey himself—can be considered poets at 
all, in any real sense of the word. Rowe 
and Warton are respectable names. But 
who now reads the “‘ Fair Penitent”? and 
Warton’s fame rests, and rests more securely, 
on his History of English Poetry than on his 
official or extra-official odes. As for the 
other Laureates, it can only be said that 
such poets were worthy of such kings. 
“ Shadwell’s Odes to William” (says Mr. 
Kenyon West) ‘‘ were poor enough. Had 
they been better, it is doubtful if William 
would have known it.” Doubtful indeed ! 
George I.’s opinion of ‘‘ boetry and bainters”’ 
is well known; George II. (according 
to the dictum of Macaulay) ‘cared for 
nothing but punch and fat women”; and as 
for George III., he privately thought the 
greater part of Shakspere great rubbish. 
The court minstrels of such monarchs 
were, it may easily be imagined, no Virgils 
or Goethes. Nahum Tate and Laurence 
Eusden, Whitehead and the too respectable 
Pye: these are some of the nightingales to 
whose strains Mr. Kenyon West invites— 
vainly invites, we fear—his public to listen. 

The seriousness with which Mr. West 
takes these scribblers is sometimes not a 





little diverting, as when, for instance, he 
gravely assures us that Shadwell as a poet 
‘does not take high rank,” or reluctantly 
admits that ‘“‘a personal study of Tate’s 
works results in disappointment,” and 
that his official odes are “far removed 
from genius!” This last statement is 
certainly a delicious example of Jitotes, 
Why Mr. West should have chosen to dis- 
inter these poor fellows, and set their scare- 
crow verses fluttering in the breeze, is not 
particularly obvious ; but it should, in fair- 
ness, be added that, granting that the work 
was worth doing at all, he has done it ina 
very workmanlike manner. The biographi- 
cal notices are clear and succinct, the dates 
and other details apparently correct, and 
the literary judgments, if seldom particu- 
larly novel, usually sufficiently sound and 
sensible. That Mr. West can write toler- 
ably when his subject gives him any chance 
is shown by his notices of Southey and 
Wordsworth. The criticism here is both 
suggestive and just, and displays much 
feeling for the beautiful in literature. Mr. 
West sometimes tells a good story, and tells 
it well. Here is his account of the way in 
which Henry James Pye, that amazing 
specimen of the vates sacer, obtained the 
Laureateship : 


‘* Byron said that Henry James Pye was a man 
eminently respectable in everything but his 
poetry; and his critics and lampooners fret 
themselves over the puzzle why he was made 
Poet Laureate. The Chronique Scandaleuse, seek- 
ing for a solution, finds it in the fact that once 
Pye and George III. were hunting together. 
The king tumbled and lost his wig. Pye 
hastened to raise his sovereign from his un- 
dignified position, but his majesty, with ill- 
concealed anxiety, began to search in the bog 
for his wig. ‘Never mind your royal wig,’ 
said Pye impulsively, ‘I care more for the 
safety of your sacred majesty’s person. | 
sincerely trust your majesty is unhurt.’ This 
solicitude impressed the king to such an extent 
that when Warton died, and a list of candidates 
for the Laureateship being presented to the 
king, he straightway recommended Pye.” 


It only remains to add that Mr. Kenyon 
West’s book is prefaced by an historical 
account of the Laureateship, and illustrated 
with vignette portraits, as well as with some 
charming drawings by Mr. Frederick C. 
Gordon. CO. A. WATERS. 








NEW NOVELS, 
A Humble Enterprise. By Ada Cambridge. 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 
Miss Drummond's Dilemma. By R. Ramsay. 
(Bentley.) 
A Stumbler in Wide Shoes. By E. Sutcliffe 
March. (Hutchinson.) . 


The Case of Ailsa Gray. By George Man- 
ville Fenn. ( White.) 


Mr. Magnus. (Fisher Unwin.) 


March Hares. By George Forth. (John 
Lane. ) 
Much ina Name. By Evan May. (Digby, 


Long & Co.) 


The Incubated Girl. By Fred T. Jane. 





(Tower Publishing Company.) 
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A Castaway of the Barrier. By David J. 
Falk. (Fisher Unwin.) 


The Stage of Fools. By Leonard Merrick. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Tue very clever author of Zhe Three Miss 
Kings has set herself to write a pleasant 
story with a happy ending, and she has, 
of course, succeeded. But she has stooped 
to conquer: what her readers may have 
gained in simple satisfaction they have 
probably los: in “‘power” both of plot 
and of character-portraiture. This book is, 
indeed, nothing more than the very old 
story of the clever, bright little girl and the 
strong, masterful man falling in love with 
each other. ‘Joseph Liddon was deaf, 
and one day when he was having a holiday 
in the country, he crossed a curving railway 
line, and a train sweeping round a corner, 
when he was looking another way, swept 
him out of existence.” As Liddon had been 
a confidential clerk in the office of a con- 
siderable mercantile firm, with a salary of 
only £370 a year, his family have to struggle 
for themselves. The boy member of it has 
plenty of “‘ pride,” and dislikes the idea of 
his mother and sisters having to work for 
their bread. That is not, however, the view 
of Jenny Liddon, the “‘ vital spark” of the 
family, who establishes herself, her mother, 
and her invalid sister in a tea-room. As 
the tea-room is an innovation in Melbourne, 
it takes very well. Among its earliest 
patrons are the Churchills, who were the 
employers of poor Joseph Liddon. Then 
there finally appears upon the scene 
Anthony Churchill, the pet brother, the 

son, and the strong, patient man 
waiting till the jewel of a wife he is in 
search of turns up. The rest is, of course, 
light comedy. It is, indeed, very clever 
and bright light comedy. Jenny’s fair- 
weather and somewhat worldly uncle and 
aunt, and the relatives and connexions 
of Anthony, who scheme to prevent his 
marriage with her, are delightfully drawn. 
A pleasanter holiday story than this there 
could hardly be. Yet the author is not 
seen at her best in it. 


The tragedy of Miss Drummond's Dilemma 
is slightly marred by the farcicality of the 
mistake but for which there would have been 
no “dilemma” at all. No doubt it is very 
pleasant for Ranee Drummond to find in the 
end that she is beloved by her ‘‘ Tom,’’ even 
although he believes her to be “a young 
lady mentally afflicted,” in terms of an 
advertisement in the Zimes. There is, per- 
haps, too much of distinctly amateurish 
lunacy in the book: one feels always 
somehow as if there were to be an out- 
break in an unexpected place. There is 
nothing amateurish, however, in the tragedy 
of Dr. Long and his unfortunate wife, that 
moves the sympathy of their niece Betty, 
who, all things considered, is the best 
character in the book. There is hardly 
enough of “incident” in the story, how- 
ever, to make it “‘ go,” and there is a trifle | 
too much of this sort of thing : 
“Ranee was téte-d-téte with Mrs. Yool. 
the day after she went to the station to see 
Matthew off Mary Ann had neuralgia, and her 
swollen face was not allowed downstairs... . 
ee was permitted to sit with the invalid; 


| 
For | 


but Mrs. Yool herself measured the quinine 
and mixed the sloppy foods to be administered.” 


The comedy of love-making in dull situa- 
tions between Mary Anne Yool and Matthew 
is well sustained. ‘‘We read Browning 
together : his strokes are in my volumes, 
my crosses are in his. And I think of these 
days, and it puts a wall between me 
and others.” This is very good in its 
way—nearly as good as Douglas Jerrold’s 
heroine— 
** All killed she was by Major Loo, 
The only thing he ever slew.”’ 

There is abundance of good work not 
sufficiently compacted in Miss Drummond's 
Dilemma, and the author may reasonably be 
expected to do better. 


A Stumbler in Wide Shoes is an admirable 
story in all respects. The contrast between 
the Dutch artist Rupert van Hals—‘‘ fas- 
cinating to women, popular with men, 
gifted with an intense love of the beautiful, 
sensitive to music’”’—and Myrtle Prosser, 
the self-reliant, intellectual, independent, and 
thoroughly self-respecting young English- 
woman whom he marries, is clearly brought 
out. Nor is there anything morbid, or even 
mawkishly sentimental, in ‘‘ the purification 
through sin and suffering” of the selfish 
Rupert, which makes him not unworthy of 
his wife. At the same time the bounds of 
probability are decidedly overstepped when 
Rupert is made to steal, at least from such 
a creature as the essentially vulgar Jew 
Leon; and there is something very con- 
ventional in the Cleopatresque love-makin 
of that Jew’s daughter Doria to Van Hals. 
Harvey Prosser, who loves his sister and, 
not without reason, distrusts her husband, 
is a careful study; avd Dr. Isencraw, the 
patient, baffled, but self-effacing rival of 
Rupert, are good studies of a very different 
kind from the- artist and his wife. The 
story of Myrtle’s solitary stay on the Dutch 
farm is well told, and Mr. March’s picture 
of artist life in Amsterdam has all the 
appearance of reality. The best thing, 
however, in 4 Stumbler in Wide Shoes is the 
artistic yet unaffectedly ‘‘ good”’ ending. 


The Case of Ailsa Gray would not have 
been at all a bad story, and quite in the 
line of its author, if only he had kept 
Ailsa Gray out of it. It is painfully evident 
that Mr. Fenn has no sympathy with fas- 
cinating married women of easy morality 
and strong passions, and therefore has no 
capacity for painting them. At all events, 
he ought to have given a better setting to 
the hapless beauty than the wild fishermen 
and others by whom she is surrounded. 
Her unfortunate husband, the vicar, is well 
drawn, but neither Brit‘en Rance nor Dave 
Carey, with whom she carries on a pro- 
nounced flirtation, is a success. Mr. Fenn 
revels, however, in hairbreadth escapes and 
other startling situations, and this book is 
full of them. The adventures in which the 





savage ‘Old Chad” and the wayward 
Jake prominently figure are exceptionally 
good. 

One’s appreciation of Jf. Magnus is some- 
what marred by the suspicion that the 


Rhodes. Probably this is a mistake ; for the 
Mr. Magnus of the story is “ broad in the 
shoulders and bull-necked,”’ has “ a face per- 
fectly impassive like a mask, the lowering 
brows leading down to an aquiline nose, the 
nose leading down, past tightly closed lips, to 
a chin of massive firmness,” and splutters 
out such a sentence as ‘“ Why the h—ll 
don’t the beggars start!” It is a pity that 
one should be dominated by this feeling, for 
as a story Mr. Magnus is in many respects 
the cleverest attempt that has been made to 
realise the altogether materialistic and un- 
scrupulous struggle for wealth in South 
Africa. The writer is as uncompromising 
in his realism as even a Zolaist could 
desire. Thus, it would not be easy to get a 
better picture of the modern Chadband 
than the Rev. Price Evans, whose conduct 
quite justifies Mr. Magnus io bursting out 
into “‘ D—n these parsons! If they only 
can manage to square the Almighty as 
much as they are anxious that I should 
square them, there’d be good times for 
a lot of people.’ All the leading 
characters in the story, from Mr. Magnus 
and the Jew Benoni—who was once his 
rival, but whom, as the French would say, 
he has ‘‘digested’”’—down to Mrs. Jacobs, 
who plays tho part of dea ex machina, are 
remorseless or shady, or both. Happily 
there is one unselfish man even in Cam- 
berton ; and the telling of the tragedy of 
Edwin Weare is the strongest thing in a 
book, all the characters in which, however, 
are firmly sketched. The relieving element 
of love and not too light comedy is 
admirably supplied by Nellie Wolston, her 
brother Roy, who is wrongly accused of un- 
lawful ruby buying, and her rather tepid 
and timorous lover. Tho author of J, 
Magnus has a future before him. 


Wild incredibility and high spirits carry 
one through the farcical plot and make one 
tolerate the farcical characters of Jfarch 
Hares, which is said to have been written as a 
holiday effort by Mr. Harold Frederic, and 
might, indeed, have been written by Mr. John 
Davidson himeelf in a mood of comparative 
‘‘douceness.”” Sometimes the fun flags most 
decidedly, as when the burlesque Earl says, 
‘‘Ah! poor Davie, ye dinna ken what it is 
to be in love!” and the burlesque Professor 
of Culdees replies, ‘‘ When you talk Scots, 
Archie, I know it’s going to cost money.” 
Yet after a time one gets to like the two 
eccentrics Vestalia and David Mosscrop, 
and even to see there is the making of a 
real strong woman and nian in them ; 
while Adele Skinner, the ‘‘sevond best girl” 
in the story, is quite womanly as she is. 
Whoever the author of this book is, he 
writes with a cleverness which only occe- 
siovally degenerates into smartness. One 
does not like, however, to name March 
Hares in the same breath with J/lumination. 


Much in a Name is a fairly well conceived 
and well written story, but it ie far too long 
for all the ideas that Mr. Evan May has to 
work out in it. There is not so very much 
in a name, after all. Walter Hunt, the 
artist and gentleman, writes from New 
Zealand to ‘‘ Miss Hopton” asking her to 
come out to him as his wife. The person he 





person who gives the book its title is in- 
tended to be a reproduction of Mr, Cecil 


‘really desires to secure is Mattie Hopton, a 
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clever, sensitive, and sympathetic mill-girl, 
who is persecuted by the attentions of the 
brutal and drunken Mark Gavin. Her 
aunt takes it for granted, not unnaturally, 
that she is the Miss Hopton alluded to in 
the letter, and goes out to New Zealand. 
The result is the postponement of the in- 
evitable marriage between Walter and 
Mattie. That is the whole story. It is 
only fair to say that the leading charac- 
ters—Walter, Mattie, a good angel in the 
shape of the medical man Doctor North, 
his physically weak but saintly wife, and 
the cripple Jim, who turns out to be his 
nephew—are all admirably drawn. Jim in 
particular is quite deserving of a place 
in the best and most picturesque of Scotch 
kailyards. 


Mr. Jane’s Zhe Incubated Girl is a tour de 
force, in which are thrown together Egyptian 
superstition, Oriental mysticism, latter-day 
journalism, and unscrupulous modern science 
embodied in a very bad man, who brings 
an essentially good girl into the world to 
torture her and finally kill her. Having 
accomplished this, the author should be 
content, and set himself to write a sane 
book in a sane fashion. There are smart 
and even powerful passages in Zhe Incubated 
Girl; but the general effect is irritating, 
and the close is the Zolaism of the lunatic 
asylum. 


A Castaway of the Barrier is a very 
remarkable, artistic, and admirably com- 
pacted story of the kind which is popularly 
known as repulsive, Oertainly it is not 
as pleasant in the penny novelette sense 
as it might be. Jessie Neale, daughter of 
Malcolm Neale, ‘a hard-headed, obstinate 
Scotchman,” who owns a gold mine in 
Queensland, discovers on the Barrier Reef, 
and saves from death, a man who turns 
out to be a French convict escaped from 
New Caledonia. They fall violently in 
love with each other—so violently that 
Jessie’s infatuation continues even after 
she has surprised his secret. She then 
devotes all her energy to securing his safety ; 
and it is only when her father has been 
incapacitated from work by an accident, and 
she finds her lover in the act of theft, 
that she resolves to hold to the one and 
break with the other. There is not a weak 
incident or a weak character in the 180 
pages into which Mr. Falk compresses his 
tragedy. Jessie, her depraved but not 
altogether bad lover, her surly father and 
brother, and, above all, her honest friend the 
police officer Burke, are life-like portraits. 
Nor could a risky situation be more skilfully 
and delicately treated than that in which 
the convict crushes a selfish and savage 
physical passion by a selfish and savage 
prudence. 


There is a very great deal of “ smartness,” 
especially in the way of character-study, in 
The Stage of Fools, and, as the title of the 
book itself would indicate, a touch of not 
ungenial cynicism as well. It is composed 
of stories—which are not all of equal 
merit—illustrative mainly of the gullibility 
of poor humanity. The first, “‘ The Laurels 
and the Lady,” is daring almost to cruelty ; 
for it is nothing else than the story of a 











life-long hoax ge on a too credulous 
man, who, going blind, marries the wrong 
woman, and to his dying day believes that 
he is a great poet. No doubt Polly acts 
her part very well, and displays marvellous 
ingenuity in concocting favourable reviews 
of her husband’s poetry and otherwise keep- 
ing up the deception into which—so much 
should be said to her credit—she was en- 
trapped. Yet there is a feeling of heartless- 
ness about the affair which it is impossible 
to get rid of. ‘‘ The Laurels and the Lady” 
is the most elaborate story in the collec- 
tion; but there are others which are some- 
what more artistic, and a good deal more 
enjoyable. Thus “The Life they Said she 
Ruined,” which tells how Dr. Christian 
Arbroath married ‘‘ a woman with a past,” 
and seems nevertheless to have been happy 
ever afterwards, is healthier and more real ; 
and ‘‘ With Intent to Defraud” is thoroughly 
enjoyable, especially in the happy ending 
which enables a man who has been swindled 
by a lawyer into making a bad and even 
immoral bargain to outwit his deceiver. 
Wirr1am WaAttace. 








SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


‘HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES.—Jeanne 
d@’Arc: Her Life and Death, By Mrs. 
Oliphant. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) We are 
grieved that one of our veterans should stoop 
to such depths of book-making. She seems to 
have used one or two of the modern popular 
versions of the legend, which enable her now 
and then to refer to the ‘old chronicler,” or 
to weave in a learned note ; but she gives no 
critical survey of the authorities, no account 
of how the legend arose and grew. In fact, 
she treats it ail as history: starts off with per- 
fect confidence, and runs through the whole 
story, winding up with the martyrdom. This 
would be harmless, but that. she fills up the 
gaps and plasters over the weak places with 
the most deplorable padding—sentimental con- 
jecture, rhetorical cant, and even angry re- 
crimination. Her criticel powers are wholly 
unequal to such a task, even if she tried to use 
them. As it is, the tone of credulous mysti- 
cism and unscrupulous hero-worship she has 
adopted render her book one of the last we 
would put into the hands of young readers. 
A few glances into the pages and more expsri- 
enced readers will escape with but five minutes’ 
exasperation. It would be easy to ridicule 
some of her nauseous pruderies and sham 
heroics, but hardly pleasant sport. The 
authoress of the ‘‘ Footsteps of Joan of Arc ” 
was far funnier, but at least quite sincere. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s hysterics seem as if manufactured 
to order. With her formidable fluency she has 
supplied just the article which she (erroneously, 
we hope) thought the public wanted. A mere 
error of judgment after all; but as to the 
badness of the book there can be no question. 
There is room for a short, plain, honest book, 
assigning their real, though very minor, places 
in history to Joan of Arc, and her rival 
performers, Catherine and the Shepherd Boy— 
indeed, to all the fifteenth century impostors. 
As for Joan, she is a purely nineteenth century 
creation, brought out by the Romantics, and 
run by the Legitimist Conservatives. She is 
always dropping into oblivion ; for the French, 
with all their indulgence for national legends, 
somehow never cared much about her. Lately 
she has been revived by the Rallied Clerical 
party ; but she seems very hard to float for 
long, and the Pope, after ali, may refuse to 





canonise a young person who, had she lived 
now, would have escaped the claws of the 
Church, and probably figured as Se#ora Juana, 
la belle équestrienne de la Cirque Nationale. 
Enough for us that no legend is so clumsy and 
so impudent. Mrs. Oliphant’s book has one 
merit : it is an excuse for once more telling the 
old, old story, how a few years ago the two 
schools of Joan-worshippers—the laics, who 
hold that the Church burnt her ; and the clerics, 
who say she survived and had a fine family— 
co-operated at the grand inauguration of her 
statue. On the stage were exhibited no less 
than sixty-two genuine, authenticated, lineal 
descendants of the Virgin; while with French 
nimbleness of speech the good Bishop and 
other distinguished orators contrived to draw 
attention to the living proofs of the Church’s 
clemency, while perorating with ecstacy on 
the “virginity” and ‘‘ martyrdom” of the 
saint. 

THE last volume by Mr. John Ashton, 
entitled When William IV. was King (Chap- 
man & Hall), proceeds on the lines of its 
numerous « predecessors by the same inde- 
fatigable book-maker. Take a few caricatures 
and illustrations (in this volume they relate to 
the —— subject of woman’s dress at 
this period), and add thereto an abundance of 
extracts from not very recondite sources, such 
as the Times and Annual Register, or, by way 
of lighter information, from the pages of 
Greville and Gronow, and the compound is 
made. Rather more than twenty years ago 
Mr. Ashton compiled a very attractive and 
useful work on the social life of Queen Anne’s 
reign, which brought home to the public much 
novel information on an interesting period. 
Its success was marked and was justified by its 
merits ; but since then, unfortunately for the 
compiler’s reputation, there has appeared with 
unbroken regularity a long line of his compila- 
tions, all of which have fallen far short of 
the level reached by his first venture. The 
deterioration in the present instance is apparent 
at a glance. The extracts occupy far more 
space than of yore, and the sources from which 
they are drawn are even more superficial. The 
most amusing anecdote is the account of the 
proceedings against Ude, the illustrious cook, 
for using game at Crockford’s contrary to the 
provisions of the game laws. The pages of 
Mr. Ashton bristle with small but irritating 
blunders. ‘The change of rulers did not 
affect Parliament,” says the compiler on p. 9; 
but as a matter of fact, at the date of 1830, a 
dissolution, within a certain period of time 
after the death of the sovereign, was obligatory 
by statute, and in less than a month Parliament 
was dissolved. The lists of boroughs to be 
deprived of their representation altogether, or to 
be shorn of one member only, which are printed 
on pp. 54 and 55, are worse than useless, 
owing to the numerous alterations which were 
subsequently effected in the proposals. It was 
not Sir George Grey, as stated on p. 117, that 
was kept in position by the good sense of his 
opponents, but Earl Grey. The company 
attending the Duke of Wellington at his in- 
stallation as Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford included, we are informed on p. 174, 
Lord Mohun; but that title had long been 
extinct, and no doubt Lord Mahon was the 
friend of the duke that went with him on this 
occasion. T. K. Arnold was rot ‘‘ head master 
of Rugby ” (p. 346); and as Cockburn did not 
take silk until 1841 he should not be classed 
among the lawyers eminent in the reign of 
William IV. Ascarvius for ‘ Ascanius,” 
Ambrosinae for ‘‘ Ambrosianae,” and vestiarum 
for ‘‘ vestiarium” caught our eye in reading 
these pages. Lastly, is Mr. Ashton correct in 
attributing to Croker the authorship of the 
article in the Quarterly Review on the brothers 
Allen, who claimed to be Stuarts ? 
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London City Churches. By A. E. Daniell. 
(Archibald Constable.) This pleasantly written 
book, convenient in size and attractive in all 
respects, will, it may be hoped, direct atten- 
tion to a matter of no smallimportance. By 
the destruction of its old parish churches, the 
City of London is being deprived of many 
buildings of historic interest and no little 
architectural beauty. Is the hand of the 
destroyer to be arrested, or are we, without 
protest, to lose from our midst what never can 
be replaced ? Eighty-six churches were either 
totally consumed or severely damaged in the 
Great Fire of 1666. Of these, forty-nine were 
rebuilt by Wren ; but fifteen of them have since 
been demolished, and others are at this moment 
threatened with destruction. No doubt Wren’s 
work is not of uniform excellence; but even 
when below its average of merit, it will take 
rank above the cheap Gothic structures with 
which the suburbs abound, and which owe their 
erection to the demolition of the City churches. 
The most interesting church which Mr. Daniell 
describes belongs to a much earlier period than 
that of Wren. St. Bartholomew’s the Great, 
West Smithfield, is one of the eight City 
churches which escaped the Great Fire, and is 
a grand specimen of Norman architecture, ably 
restored and carefully preserved. It formed 
part of the Priory of St. Bartholomew, founded 
(as also was the adjoining hospital) by Rahere 
in the reign of Henry I. St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate, is another of the old churches—dating 
from the reign of King John—of which the City 
is justly proud. Besides Wren’s churches— 
thirty-four in number—twelve others of later 
date are described. Two of these—namely, 
St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, and St. Mary 
Woolnoth—are important buildings, while St. 
Dunstans-in-the-West at any rate occupies a 
prominent position. Mr. Daniell gives very 
clear and appreciative descriptions of the several 
edifices, mentioning the chief monuments and 
other points of interest in them. The book has 
numerous illustrations and an excellent index. 


A History of the Somerset Carthusians. By 
E. Margaret Thompson. (John Hodges.) 
Within the county of Somerset—namely, at 
Witham and Hinton—were two monasteries of 
Carthusians. The former was the earliest 
establishment of the order in England and 
dated back to 1172, having been founded as 
part of the penance exacted for the murder of 
Thomas a Becket. St. Hugh, the celebrated 
Bishop of Lincoln, was for ten years its Prior, 
and, after his elevation to the episcopate, often 
sought its seclusion. Hinton owed its founda- 
tion to William Longespée, King Henry’s 
bastard son; and the date assigned to the event 
is 1222, though it would seem that ten years 
elapsed before the monks settled at Hinton, 
which had been assigned to them by William’s 
widow, Ela, Countess of Salisbury. The 
annals of neither house present much incident. 
The Carthusians led a strict and secluded life, 
and, to their credit, it has been said that their 
order was nunqguam reformata quia nunquam 
deformata. 

*‘Not even the evil pens of Cromwell’s infamous 
agents of destruction could write a single bad word 
against the character of the Carthusians, though 
many, indeed, were the complaints against their 
conscientious steadfastness.” 

Miss Thompson has written the story of these 
two religious houses with great care and 
absolute fairness. She claims for their in- 
mates that they fulfilled an ideal of self-sur- 
render elsewhere unattained. The book is 
well illustrated and indexed, and is a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of English 
monastic life, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s SONS announce & 
new series of biographies of the leaders in the 
Protestant Reformation, uniform in style with 
their ‘‘ Heroes of the Nation” series. The 
volumes will contain illustrations and maps, as 
well as comprehensive bibliographies. So far 
as possible, they will be issued in chronological 
order, at the rate of not less thau three a year. 
The following have already been arranged 
for: Desiderius Erasmus, the Humanist in the 
Service of the Reformation, by Dr. Ephraim 
Emerton; Martin Luther, the Hero of the 
Reformation, by Dr. Henry Lyster Jacobs ; 
Huldreich Zwingli, the Reformer of German 
Switzerland, by Dr. Samuel Macauley Jackson 
(the general editor of the series); Thomas 
Cranmer, the English Reformer, by Dr. 
Alexander V. G. Allen ; and Philip Melanchthon, 
the Protestant Preceptor of Germany, by Dr. 
James W. Richard. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. announce, for 
publication by subscription, The Annals.of the 
Warwickshire Hunt, from 1795 to 1895, by 
Sir Charles Mordaunt and the Hon. and Rev. 
W. R. Verney. The book will be in two royal 
octavo volumes, with photogravure portraits, 
maps of the best runs, and other illustrations. 


Mr. WALTER B. Harris’s new volume, 
From Batum to Bagdad, will be published by 
Messrs. Blackwood early in the autumn. The 
same firm announce Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
Dumfries and Galloway in their ‘‘ County 
History ”’ series immediately. 


Messrs. Lonamans & Co. have in the press 
a@ new volume by Mr. Michael G. Muhall, 
author of the well-known Dictionary of Statis- 
tics, to be entitled Industries and Wealth of 
Nations. 


Messrs. Oscoop, McItvarive & Co. will 
publish early in the autumn a volume entitled 
What was the Gunpowder Plot ?—the traditional 
story tested by original evidence—by the Rev. 
John Gerard, S.J. 


Mr. JoHN MuRRAY announces a poem by an 
anopymous writer, entitled The Watch Song of 
Hetibané the Witness, based on the traditions of 
the early history of the world. 


THE Roxburghe Press will publish shortly a 
new volume of society verses by Mr. J. L. 
Owen, author of ‘‘ Lyrics from a Country 
Lane.” It is entitled Piccadilly Poems: Lyrics 
of Love and Passion, and will be illustrated 
with sketches by Phil May and Mr. Victor 
Poole. 

Messrs. Briss, Sanps & Co. will add this 
autumn two new volumes to their series of 
‘‘Cheapest Books in the World ”—namely, 
Monte Cristo and The Swiss Family Robinson, 
with eight new illustrations by Richard Mather. 
They will also issue, in their series of ‘‘ Book 
Lovers’ Classics,” Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford, with 
sixteen illustrations by Mr. T. H. Robinson, 
separately printed on the finest plate paper. 


Messrs. J. 8. Virtvz & Co. will publish 


Crawford, entitled Jo of Auchendoraes. The 
heroine is the daughter of a Scotch minister, 
and many of the scenes are laid in Scotland. 


Messrs. Hutcurnson & Co. also have in the 
press a military story by Mr. Robert Cromie, 
author of ‘‘ The Crack of Doom,” entitled 7'he 
Next Crusade, which has for its aim ‘‘ to turn 
the Turk out of Europe and throw his bag and 
baggage after him.” 


Messrs. Briss, Sanps & Co. will publish 
almost immediately a novel, entitled A Man of 
Moods, by Mr. H. D. Lowry, the scene of 
which alternates between London and a flower- 
farm in the Scillies. 


Mr. Exxior Srock will publish immediately 
a new novel by Mr. Norman Poulton, 
entitled Moses Grimshaw: a Tale of Lanca- 
shire Life. 

Mr. ANDREW MELROSE, of Pilgrim-street, 
will shortly publish Under the Foeman’s Flag, 
by Mr. Robert Leighton; 7'he Secret of the 
Fire Mountain, by Mr. K. M. Eady; and an 
edition for boys of Mr. Bloundelle Burton’s A 
Gentleman Adventurer. 


Mr. H. R. ALLENsON will publish early in 
the autumn a book by the Rev. H. Elwyn 
Thomas, entitled Martyrs of Hell’s Highway, 
giving his experiences as a London minister 
near Tottenham Court-road, with a preface 
and an appendix by Mrs. Josephine E. Butler. 


Messrs, IsBisTER & Co. willadd ina few days 
three more volumes to their series of ‘‘ Tavis- 
tock Booklets”: On Letter-Writing and On 
Friendship, both by the late Bishop of Win- 
chester ; and When the Worst Comes to the Worst, 
by the Rev. Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. 

A NEw edition, revised to date, of Mrs. F. A. 
Barkly’s Among Boers and Basutos: a Story of 
our Life on the Frontier, will be published 
immediately by the Roxburghe Press, 


PauL HEysE contributes a short story, ‘‘ Der 
Stegreiftrunk,” to the forthcoming number of 
Cosmopolis, in which also Maurus Jokai, in the 
form of a letter to the editor, writes on the 
Hungarian Millennium. 

Tue September number of The Antiquary 
will contain ‘‘Churches as Forts,” by George 
Neilson, and the second part of Mrs, Rhys 
Jenkins’s article on ‘‘ Early Motor Carriages.” 
THE annual celebration of Goethe’s birthday 
will this year take place at the Hochstift of 
Frankfort on Sunday, August 30, when Prof. 
Max Koch, of Breslau, will deliver the Festrede. 
LAMBETH PALACE LipRARY will be closed 
for the usual recess from Monday next, 
August 31, for six weeks. 

THE congress of the International Literary 





Association at Berne has adopted a resolution 
in favour of granting to newspaper articles the 
same protection in respect of copyright as to 
any other literary work. The question of copy- 
right in political articles and in newspaper 
intelligence is reserved for next year’s meeting, 
which is to be held at Monaco. 


ALL selected' book-lists are welcome; and 





shortly The Chiltern Hundreds, by the Rev. 
Albert J. Foster, Vicar of Wootton, Bedford- 
shire, with illustrations by the author. Mr. 
Foster has before written about the Ouse and 
the ‘‘ crooked spire” of Chesterfield. 

Messrs. CHatro & Wrinpvs will publish 
next week Dr. Rumsey’s Patient, by Mrs. L. T. 
Meade ard Dr. Clifford Halifax, the joint 
authors of ‘‘ The Diary of a Doctor.” 

THE next volume in Messrs. Macmillans’ 
series of ‘‘ Illustrated Standard Novels” will 
be Miss Edgeworth’s Helen, illustrated by Chris 
Hammond, with an introduction by Mrs. Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. 


Messrs. Hutoninson & Co. have ready for 


therefore we would draw attention to a biblio- 
graphy of the Religious Denominations of the 
United States, compiled by George Franklin 
Bowerman (New York: Cathedral Library 
Association). It begins with some general 
works on religious history, doctrines, statistics, 
&c.; and then treats each denomination under 
the following headings: bibliography, history, 
doctrines and polity, periodicals, year-book. 
At the end is an appendix, giving the most 
important Catholic works of the world, which 
has been supplied by the Rev. Joseph H. 
McMahon. From this we are disposed to 
infer that the compiler is himself a Catholic ; 
but there is no sign of narrowness in his work. 








immediate publication a novel by Mrs. J. A. 





Our readers may be interested to see bis list of 
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religious denominations in the United States. 
Adventists (subdivided into Second and 
Seventh Day), Baptists (including Free Will 
and Seventh Day), Christian Scientists, 
Christians, Church of God (Winebrenners), 
Congregationalists, Disciples of Christ (Camp- 
bellites), Dunkards (German ~— Brethren), 
Episcopalians (subdivided into Protestant and 
Reformed), Evangelicals (subdivided into the 
Evangelical Association and the United Evan- 
gelical Church), Friends, German Evangelical 
Synod, Jews, Lutherans, Mennonites, Metho- 
dists (subdivided into North, South, Free, and 
Protestant), Moravians, Mormons, Presby- 
terians (subdivided into North, South, Cumber- 
land, Reformed, and United), Reformed (Dutch 
and German) Roman Catholic, Salvation Army, 
Shakers, Swedenborgians, Unitarians, United 
Brethren in Christ, and Universalists. 





UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Pror. Epwarp DowpeEn has been appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to be a com- 
missioner of national education in succession to 
Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, who recently resigned 
that office. Whether this will cause a vacancy 
in the chair of English at Trinity College, 
Dublin, we do not know. 


It is stated that the Duke of Norfolk has 
given £13,000 for the purchase of a site for a 
Roman Catholic college at Oxford. The site 
chosen is that now covered by the racquet 
courts, near Holywell Church. This college 
will be quite distinct from the hall under the 
auspices of the Jesuits, which is to be opened 
next term in St. Giles’s by Father Clarke. 


A MEmorIR of the late Dr. Harper, principal 
of Jesus College, Oxford, and for many years 
head master of Sherborne School, has been 
undertaken by his old pupil, the Rev. L. V. 
Lester, now principal of Victoria College, 
Jersey. It will be published by Messrs. Long- 
mans & Oo. 


Pror. CAMPBELL FRASER’S second volume of 
The Philosophy of Theism, being the second 
series of his Gifford Lectures at Edinburgh, will 
be published by Messrs. Blackwood in Novem- 

r. 


Dr. Jonn CurNow, for many years 
hysician to King’s College Hospital, has 

m appointed to the chair of clinical medi- 
cine at King’s College, formerly held by the 
late Sir George Johnson. 


Tue Aberdeen University Court, which met 
several times recently in committee to consider 
the allegations against Prof. David Johnston, 
who occupies the chair of Biblical criticism in 
the university, has now made public its finding. 
The complaints made by divinity students were 
to the effect that Prof. Johnston’s treatment of 
his subject was unmethodical and inadequate, 
and that his relations with his class were such 
as to make it impossible for students to pay him 
respect. The court finds that the charge against 
the professor of being unmethodical has been 
established, and that the want or defects of 
method are so great as not to afford students 
any reasonable opportunity of becoming ac- 

uainted with the subject of Biblical criticism. 

e court regrets the disorderly conduct on the 
part of some of the students, for which they 
were censured, but finds there is no foundation 
for the charges of conspiracy, ungodliness, want 
of principle, &c., brought against them. The 
court, without going into the other charges, 
recommends that, in the interests of univer- 
sity education, Prof. Johnston be required to 
retire from office with a suitable retiring allow- 
ance. 


The University Court of St. Andrews has 
issued a memorandum, of no less than fifteen 








folio pages, giving reasons for protesting 
against the proposed union with the University 
College of Dundee. The scheme has already 
come before the House of Lords; and we 
understand that a second appeal is now 
pending, besides petitions to the Privy 
Council. 


THE Jane Agnes Chessar scholarship, of £88 
for four years for classics at Girton College, has 
been awarded to Miss K. H. McCutcheon, of 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 


THE University Correspondent prints an 
analysis of the recent ‘‘ intermediate’ examina- 
tions at London University, from the point of 
view of the institutions that sent in successful 
candidates. Setting aside the University Corre- | 
spondence College, Aberystwith comes easily | 
first in arts with 23 names, and comes second 
in science with 11. University College, London, 
is represented by 4 in arts and 9 in science; 
King’s College by only 4 in science. Bui if 
we turn to the preliminary M.B. examination, 
University College stands first with 30; while 
Cardiff has as many as St. Bartholomew’s. 
Altogether, the figures do not give much 
support to the view that London University 
is, or ought to be, a local institution. 


Tue library of Cornell University has 
recently acquired the extensive collection of 
books relating to South America, which was 
formed by Mr. Herbert H. Smith, the 
naturalist, during his residence in Brazil. 


THE Graduate Club of Bryn Mawr College, 
Pennsylvania, have compiled a Haadbook of 
Courses open to Women in English, European, 
and Canadian Universities, which it is intended 
to issue yearly. The publishers are the Mac- 
millan Company of New York. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A BIRTHDAY GREETING. 
August 22, 1896. 


Anp I said to the Lord of Life, 

Who holdeth each soul in His hand : 
**Lo! I have a friend, and he standeth 
As one of Thy faithful band. 

Naught for myself do I ask, 

But, Lord, from Thy mighty store, 
Shower peace and all blessings upon him 
From this time forth evermore. 





We may not gaze on the future, 
Thou hast hidden it close from our eyes, 
But, Lord, may his path be uncloudéd, 
And sunny and blue be life’s skies. 
Keep sorrow and trials and sickness 
Far from him ; but, Lord, be Thou near, 
For if trouble must come, Thou canst lighten 
Each grief ; and with Thee is no fear.’’ 
Thus I prayed to the Lord of Life, 
Oh friend most true ; 
That He would of His mercy lavish 
Every good on you. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


he is ready to steal a horse; he revels and 
sings.” 
F. J. FURNIVALL, 


‘*Hurr A GALAWNT. 


MSS. Rawl. Poet. 34 (No. 14,528, Madan), 
leaf 4 (bk). 


1, 


** Huff a galawnt, vylabele : 
Thus syngyth galawntes in here revele. 2 


2. 
** Galawnt, pride thy father ys dede ; 
Thow hast hym robbyd, as y rede, 
And clothyd the in galawntes wede : 
Huff a galawntt ! 6 


3. 
‘* Galawntt, with thy curtesy, 
‘Thow brekyst thy hose at kne, 
And wit a pacche pou clowtyst aye, 
Hoff a galawntt ! 10 


4. 
** Thow bat thow haue a stomager be by-forne, 


Thy schyrrte by-hynd ys alle to-torne ; 
Nere were thy pykyd echone, pou were for- 


lorne, 
Huff a galawntt ! 14 
5. 
** Galaunt, yf bou wylt haue thy hele, 
Wrap thy bryst with clothys fele ; 
Than mayst bou synge vylabele, 
Huff a galauntt ! 18 
6. 
‘* Butt galauntt bachelers ther be fele, 
Theyre gownes be sett with plytys fele ; 


To schortt yt ys theyre kneys to hele; 
Huff a galauntt ! 22 


7. 
** So galaunt to be, yt ys noughtt, 
For and hys purse were well y-sought, 


I hold hym worse than nought : 
Huff a galauntt ! 26 


8. 
** Alle a-bak he castys hys here, 
Fowre enchys by-neth hys ere, 


I wold hys hed were off by be swere : 
Huff a galauntt ! 30 


9 


‘* Theyre hosyn of red, fal close bei be, 
With a whytte bulwerk abowtt bo kne ; 
A schrewe sy3tt ytt ys to se: 
Huff a galawnt : 34 


10. 


** Galaunt, by thy gyrdyl ther hangyth a purss ; 
Ther-in ys neyther peny ner crosse, 
Butt iij dysse, and crystes curse : 
Huffa galawnt! 38 


11. 


** Galaunt, with thy daggar a-crosse, 
And thy hanggyng pouche up-on thyn Arse, 
Thow art ful abyl to stele a horse, 
Huff A Galauntt ! 42 


12. 





A FIFTEENTH CENTURY GALLANT. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford: Aug. 14, 1898. | 
A ballad in the poetical section of the | 
Rawlinson MSS. gives a good description of | 
the needy Gallant of the latter half of the | 
fifteenth century: ‘‘ His hair is brusht back, 
and hangs four inches below his ears; he has | 
a stomacher in front and a torn shirt behind; | 
his gown is pleated, but too short to hide his | 
knees; he wears his dagger across, and has a 
pouch hanging on his loins; his red hose have | 
been split at the knee with kneeling, and are | 
patcht ; a white ruff (?) is round his knee; a 
purse hangs from his girdle, containing no | 


** Huff a galauntt, vylabele, 
Thus syngyth galauntes in theyre reuele, 
with huff a Galauntt ! ”’ 45 








VAN SITTART’S COLLATIONS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge: Aug. 19, 1896. 

Inquiries having been made on more than 
one occasion as to the collations of the various 
Epistles of the New Testament made by the 
late A. A. Van Sittart, it may be of interest to 
scholars to know that these collations, togeth er 
with other textual material left by the late Dr. 
Hort, have been given by Mrs. Hort to the 


money, but three dice; his shoes are peaked; | library of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
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The following is a list of the Van Sittart col- 
lations for Hebrews (H.), 1 and 2 Thess. (Th.), 
and 1 Cor. i. 1-viii. 10 (C.). The numbers are 
those assigned to the MSS. in Dr. Gregory’s 
edition of Tischendorf’s Prolegomena; Scrivener’s 
notation, where it differs from Gregory’s, being 
added in brackets : 


5. H. Th. 


62. 
104. 


134. 


227. H. 
244, Th, 
245. Th. 
246. Th. 

253. [Scr. 268] H., Th. 
Al. Th. 276. (Scr. 250| H., Th. 
47. H., Th., 0. 291. [Scr. 267] Th. 


Dr. Gregory has overlooked the collations of 
23 and 176. No notice is taken of any of them 


in Scrivener. 
J. O. F. Murray. 


0. (also 








ETAIN AND RHIANNON. 
Londen: Aug. 24, 1896. 
Prof. Rhys’s interesting equation would, I 
had hoped, have elicited some comment from 
Celtic philologists. As a simple student of 
the stories, concerning these ladies I may note a 
curious piece of side evidence in favour of Prof. 


Rhys’s contention. 

If, as is generally held, the four Mabinogion, 
or rather the four branches of the Mabinogi, 
assumed, substantially, the shape under which 
they have come down to us prior to the year 
1100, then Rhiannon is the heroine of the 
earliest. known post-classical West European 
version of the folk-tale theme of the 
unjustly accused mother. Now, as I shall 
have occasion to show in the second sec- 
tion of my essay upon the Voyage of Bran, 
Etain is the earliest known heroine of the 
Schneewitchen type of folk-tale—the jealous 
wife and the persecuted rival, as it may be 
called. The next earliest known version in 
West European literature is Marie de France’s 
lai of Eliduc, which, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, was founded on a current Breton folk- 
tale, derived, ultimately, from these islands, 
though it has departed widely from the original 
type. The Etain version, as I shall have occa- 
sion to show, is very remarkable, as testifying 
to the original nature of features—e.g., the 
glass coffin—which have been hastily regarded 
as modern interpolations in the German folk- 


a. 

I shall further be able to prove that the 
parallelism between the Welsh Mabinogion and 
the Irish tales concerning the Tuatha de 
Danann, of which god clan Etain is a member, 
is far closer than has hitherto been surmised. 

It is at any rate interesting to find two widely 

read folk-tale themes associated—as far back as 
the eighth or seventh century im Ireland, as far 
back as the eleventh, or possibly the tenth, 
cen in Wales—with beings for whose 
identity there is some philological evidence. 

ALFRED NUTT. 








SCIENCE. 
SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


A New View of the Origin of Dalton’s Atomic 
Theory. By H. E. Roscoe and A. Harden. 
(Macmillans.) There are five chapters in this 
volume dealing with the diaries, note-books, 
lectures, and correspondence of John Dalton, 
but the genesis of the Atomic Theory is the 
main topic of discussion. The authors main- 
tain, chiefly from the contemporary records 
furnished by the great chemist’s laboratory 
and lecture note-books, that Dalton arrived at 
the idea that the atoms of different elements 
possess different and definite weights from 

hysical considerations. This theory then led 

alton to the discovery of the fact of combina- 
tion taking place in multiple proportions. It 
has usually been held that the atomic theory 
was adopted in order to explain the quantita- 
tive relations ascertained by chemical analysis ; 
but it now appears that theory preceded 
experiment, and that experiment was used to 
confirm and develop theory. 

Chemistry in Daily Life. By Dr. Lassar- 
Cohn. Translated by M. M. P. Muir. (Grevel.) 
The translator tells us in his preface that the 
publication of these lectures ‘‘ caused quite a 
stir in German circles.” English readers have, 
however, been long familiar with the fact that 
‘‘chemical phenomena are intimately bound 
up with our daily lives.” In a well-known 
and greatly appreciated work, often reprinted 
and revised, the late Prof. Johnston, of 
Durham, so long ago as 1853, adopted a 
method of treatment ‘‘eminently human and 
suggestive” in his Chemistry of Common Life. 
It is strange that this instructive treatise 
should be ignored by Mr. Muir, and that he 
should claim for Dr. Lassar-Cohn’s book an 
originality in treatment which it does not 
possess. Some of the subjects discussed in the 
volume before us are identical with those 
handled by Prof. Johnston ; others are different, 
but the treatment, familiar, yet fairly exact, is 
the same. It is an interesting book, embracing 
a great variety of topics and as free as may be 
from technical diction and formulae. Of 
course it is impossible that a work of this 
extensive range should be without errors, and 
we have noted a considerable number; but these 
are mainly due to compression—to the frequent 
difficulty of expressing chemical facts in a very 
few words. No chemist ought to be satisfied 
with the statement on p. 172, as to the 
number of atoms in a molecule of cellulose, nor 
with the explanation of the chemistry of glazing 
with salt on p. 228. In attributing (p. 231) 
to Béttger, in 1703, the first production of hard 
porcelain in Europe, Dr. Lassar-Cohn has 
forgotten the much earlier Florentine fabrique. 
And there are several corrections required in 
the chapters devoted to food and drink—e.g., 
the statement (p. 69) that potato-tubers con- 
tain 1‘95 as a mean percentage of albuminoids 
is far above the truth. The illustrations in the 
volume are few and poor. 


A Dictionary of Chemical Solubilities, Inor- 
ganic. By A. M. Comey. (Macmillans.) This 
volume of over 500 pages is an invaluable 
addition to the library of the chemist. The 
data here collected have been gathered, 
selected, and arranged with skill and with 
extraordinary perseverance. The whole 
mechanism and the plan of the dictionary 
afford evidence of thoroughness and care, 
The elaborate references to authorities, the 
table of abbreviations, and the treatment of 
the earlier and less accurate determinations, 
help to enhance the practical value of this 
most useful work, which, so far as the reviewer 
has been able to test it, does really comprise all 
such data as seemed in any way worthy of in- 





\clusion, and which had been published before 





March, 1894. The previous attempt of Prof. 
F. H. Storer, excellent as it was, had lost much 
of its value through the enormous additions to 
our knowledge made since the year 1860. We 
now possess in the volume before us, and in 
the works of T. Carnelley on Melting and 
Boiling Points, and of F Clarke on 
Specific Gravities, a vast and orderly collec- 
tion of most important data. 


The Spraying of Plants. By E. G. Lodeman. 
(Macmillans.) Though not precisely a book on 
chemistry there is much chemistry in this 
volume. The nature and use of the various 
solids, liquids, and gases employed in combating 
the attacks of fungi and of animal enemies 
on the higher piants are here fully described. 
The early history of such applications is 
sufficiently discussed, the progressive improve- 
ments effected in the several formulae are 
duly noted, while spraying devices and 
apparatus are described and figured. A 
chapter is devoted to the action of insecticides 
and fungicides in relation to the host-plant, to 
the soil, to the value of the crop, to insects and 
to fungi. Thelast part of the work is occupied 
with specific directions for spraying cultivated 
plants of all the more important kinds culti- 
vated in field or garden, with, however, one 
exception, that of the hop. The treatise isan 
adequate one, and cannot fail to prove of real 
utility to the intelligent horticulturist and 
fruit-grower. 


A RECORD of the proceedings at the Jubilee 
of the Chemical Society, held in February 1891, 
has just been issued by the society in a hand- 
some volume, illustrated with a portrait of 
Thomas Graham, the first president. Appended 
is a history of the society, from its foundation 
in 1841, with lists of its officers, statistics of 
members, information about its various publi- 
cations, abstracts of presidential addresses, and 
an account of its medals and other awards. 
We observe that the first Faraday lecture, 
delivered by M. J. B. Dumas in 1869, is here 
printed in full; the subsequent lectures only in 
abstract. 








ORIENTAL LITERATURE IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


We quote the following from the annual 
report of Prof. R. K. Douglas, keeper of the 
department of oriental books and MSS. in the 
British Museum : 

‘*The most important acquisitions for the year 
are as follows : 

** Arabic MSS. (1) A MS. on vellum, containing 
two treatises on Onristian theology, the first being 
a systematic work in twenty-five chapters, without 
author’s name; the second a special treatise on 
the cult of images of Ohrist and the Saints, by 
Theodoros Abu Kurrah, Bishopof Harran. Dated 
264 a.u. (877 a.v.). (2) The Uanon of Avicenna ; 
written apparently in the thirteenth century. 
‘This copy was used by Kutb al-Din al-Shirazi, a 
well-known commentator on the Oanon. (3) The 
twenty-fifth section of the Koran, in fine large 
gold letters, with illuminated frontispiece ; written 
for the Mongol Sultan Uljaitu, at Mosul, in 710 
AH. (1310 a.p.). (4) Nazm al-Sulik, a dictionary 
of simple medicaments, by Hubaish ibn Ibrahim 
al-Tiflisi, 1015 ax. (1606 a.p.). (5) Kanan al- 
Adab, an Arabic-Persian dictionary, by Hubaish 
al-Tiflisi. 893 a.u. (1487 a.p.). 

** Arabic Books.—(1) A collection of eleven works 
lithographed in Morocco. The most important 
among them are: The Koran. Fez, 1309 a.n. 
(1892 a.p.); the commentary of Saiyid Mandi al- 
Wazzini upon the Tuhfat of Ibn ‘asim, the 
chief manual of law studied in Morocco. 
Three vols. Fez, 1310 an. (1893 ap.); 
Jadwat al-Iktibis, a biographical dictionary of 
distinguished natives of Fez, who lived before 
1000 ax. By Ibn al-Kadi. Fez, 1309 (1892 
ap); Nashr al-Mathani, a similar work to the 
preceding, for the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
of the Hegira. By Muhammad ibn al-Taiyib. 
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Two vols. Fez, 1310 (1893 a.p.). (2) The first 
two volumes of an extensive history of Syria, by 
the Maronite Archbishop of Beirut, Mgr. J. 
Debs. With numerous illustrations. seirut, 
1893-95. 

** Coptic MSS.—(1) Twenty rolls, some of papyrus 
and some of leather, bearing legal texts in the 
Sa‘idic dialect, and coming from the Monastery of 
St. Phoebammon at ‘Abd al-Kirnah (Thebes). 
The majority relate to property acquired by 
Aaron, son of Senuthius. Eighth century. (2) 
Tbe complete Psalter in the Sa‘idic dialect. 
Written upon papyrus. About the eighth cen- 
tury. (3) A volume of Homilies attributed to 
Chrysostom, Athanasius, Theophilus, Proclus, 
Basil, and Eusebius. Written upon papyrus. 
About the eighth century. (4) Fragments of 
about twenty MSS., Biblical and secular, in the 
Sa‘idic and Middle-Egyptian dialects, written 
upon papyrus and parchment. Various dates, 
seventh to eleventh centuries. 

** Ethiopie MSS.—(1) Discourses for the festival 
of the Archangel Michael, with an account of bis 
miracles. The text is preceded by thirty-eight 
coloured illuttrations. Seventeenth century. (2) 
An amulet containing the legend of Socinius and 
Ursula, &c. Vellum rcrol). Eighteenth to nine- 
teenth century. (3) A vellum scroll containing 
Jegends relating to the wisdom ot Solomon in his 
treatment of demons. Sixteenth century. 

** Hebrew MSS.—(1) A large collection of litur- 
gical poems, of which many were previously un- 
kvown. Seventeenth century. (2) Péné Dam- 
mések, & commentary on the Psalms, by Moses 
ben Abraham Carilijo. Written at Smyrna, 1725 
A.D. 

‘* Hebrew Books —(1) Mégillath Antiochus. [An 
alleged account of the wars of the Maccabeaus. | 
On vellum. Mantua, 1557. (2) An edition of the 
Proverbs and Job, printed by Joh. and Friedr. 
Haitmann. Frankfort o/Oder, 1595. The same 
firm printed in the same year an entire edition of 
the Old Testament, identical with this volume in 
matters of type, size, and title ornaments. It 
xeems, however, that a few months or weeks 
before the appearance of that en'ire edition, or, 
it may be, a few weeks afterwards, they must 
have intended to publish separate portions, of 
which this forms one. 

** Pali MSS.—(1) Vinaya-sira, a rare work 
giving a compendium of the rules of Buddhist 
ecclesiastical discipline. In Burmese character, 
with explanations in Burmere (1834 a.p). (2) A 
rare MS. in the Sinhalese character, containing a 
commentary on a work, Pilimuttaka-vinaya- 
vinicchaya-saiigaha, previously acquired. This 
commentary was composed at the request of 
Parikrama Bahu [., King of Ceylon, about 1190. 
(3) Abhisambodhi-alankira, a short Pali psem on 
the life of Buddha, with a Sinhalese commentary. 
Rare in the East and unique in Europe. 

** Pali Books. —The magnificent edition of the 
Pali Tipitaka, or Canonical books of the 
Buddhists, in thirty-nine volumes, printed at 
Bangkok, 1894, by orders of the King of 
Siam, and prerented by him. The Siamese 
character, which has never been previously em- 
ployed for Pali texts, even in Siam itself, is used 
in this case. Each volume contains a clear and 
detailed scheme of transliteration for the use of 
European readers. 

** Persian MSS.—(1) Ta’rikh ul-Khairit, a work 
on general bistory, compiled in 8314 un. Fifteenth 
century. (2) The second volume of the Ta’rikh i 
Alli, an extensive Muslim chronicle compiled 
for the Emperor Akbar, comprising the years 
511-801 an. Eighteenth century. (3) Sharaf- 
Nimah, a history of the Kurds, by Sharaf Khin 
Biviisi, 1251 a.n. (183540). (4) Haft Iklim, a 
collection of biographical notices geographically 
arranged, by Amin Ahmad Rizi. Seventeenth 
century. (5) The Shaibnimah of Firdausi, with 
miniatures. Sixteenth century. (6) The Divin 
Salmins 795 aH. (1393 a.pv.). (7) The Livin 
of Mirak Nakkish. 1095 a.n. (16444 p.). (8) A 
collection of contemporary native portraits of 
illustrious personages in Persia, among them 
several of the late Shah. Nineteenth century. 

** Persian Book.— Gulshan i Bekbir, a Tazkirah, 
or biography of Persian and Hindustani poets, by 
Sheftah. Lithographed at Delhi in 1843 (an 
extremely rare edition). 








** Sanskrit Books.—(1) Catalogue of the Sanskrit 
MSS. in the Raghunatha Temple Library: [at 
Jammu] of the Mabiaraja of Jammu and 
Kashmir, prepared for the Kashmir State Council 
by M. A. Stein. A catalogue of one of the most 
important libraries in India. Printed at Bombay 
in the best style of Indian typography. (2) 
Prakrit and canskrit inscriptions of Katty- 
war. Presented by the Maharaja of Bhav- 
nagar. Printed, with admirable photo-litho- 
graphic facsimiles and with English translations, 
at Bhavnagar. Probably the first work of scientific 
archaeology ever printed in a native state. 

** Sindhi Book.—Hikayat al-Sialibin, a collection 
of moral tales and anecdotes, by Wali Muhammad. 
Lithographed at Karachi in 1851. (Extremely 
rare.) 

** Sinholese MSS.—(1) A unique collection of 
about nineteen MSS. of works connected with the 
devil worship still existing in Ceylon. Ohiefiy 
small MSS. written on palm leaves. Eighteenth 
to nineteeath centuries. (2) A transcript of « rare 
and authentic work on the history of Oeylon 
(1300-1600 a p.). From an original discovered in 
Kurunégala District, Ceylon. (3) Transcript of a 
rare work on the native treatment of hydrophobia, 
snake bites, &c. 

** Syriac MS.—Services to be used at the laying 
of the foundation-stone of a church, and at the 
ordination of readers, sub-deacons, &e. The 
rubrical directions are in Karshuni, and some of 
the prayers are in Greek written in the Syriac 
character. Probably twelfth century. 

‘* Turkish Books —A collection of 112 volumes 
published in Constantinople during the present 
reign, consisting of works of wide and general 
interest, together with four albums of photographs 
of objects of interest in and about Constantinople. 
Presented by the Sultan.’’ 





OBITUARY. 
PROF. A. H. GREEN, F.R.S. 


A DISTINGUISHED representative of geological 
science has passed away in the persou of Prof. 
Alexander Henry Green, of Oxford. Born at 
Maidstone in 1832, he received his early educa- 
tion at Ashby-de-la-Zouche Grammar School, 
where as a boy be acquired a strong taste for 
geology. He proceeded thence to Cambridge, 
and obtained the position of sixth wrangler in 
the Mathematical Tripos of 1855. Six years 
later he joined the staff of the Geological 
Survey, and soon acquired reputation as a sound 
field-geologist. His most important contribu- 
tion to the publications of the Survey was his 
masterly volumeon the geology of the Yorkshire 
coal-field. Being well known in Yorkshire, he 
obtained the professorship of geology at 
the College «f Science at Leeds, when first in- 
stituted in 1875; and he was afterwards induced 
to take the mathematical work at this college— 
a rather unfortunate incident, inasmuch as it 
diverted his attention for atime from geological 
research. In 1888, he was appointed professor 
of geology in the University of Oxford, in suc- 
cession to Sir Joseph Prestwich. About three 
weeks ago Prof. Green was seized with an 
attack of paralysis, to which, after a temporary 
rally, he succumbed. He died on August 
19 at his residence at Boar’s Hill, and was 
buried last Saturday at Wolvercote Cemetery. 
Prof. Green was not only an accomplished 
geologist, but a vigorous writer, an acute 
critic, and an admirable lecturer. His treatise 
on Physical Geology—intended to form part of a 
comprehensive work, never completed—remains 


unsurpassed. 
F, W. R. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
Tie Queen has been pleased to accept the 


first copy of The Poetry of Kew Gardens, an | 


album of twenty-four reproductions of paint- 
ings by M. and Mme. C. A. de L’Aubiniére, 
with an introduction and short history of the 


Royal Gardens, by Dr. W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, 
the director. The process by which the pictures 
are reproduced is the invention of Count 
Ostrorog, and the album is got up by the Chis- 
wick Press. The originals may be seen at the 
North Gallery, Kew. 


Mr. ANDREW MELROSE announces The 
Natural History of the Year, by Mr. J. Arthur 
Thomson, joint-author of ‘‘ Evolution of Sex.” 


THE August number of Science Progress con- 
tains at least two articles of general interest. 
One is the conclusion of a paper on “ Light 
and Electrification,” by Prof. Oliver Lodge, of 
Liverpool, of which the first part appeared 
more than a year ago. We quote the final 
paragraph : 

** The activity of ordinary sunlight in promoting 
the discharge of electzicity into the atmosphere is 
evidently a question of great meteorological im- 
portance; bus it is enormously effected by the 
condition of the earth’s atmosphere. At high 
elevations the rays are very active, but in valleys 
the power is less, and on many days in a town 
there is hardly any power left atall.... Wedo 
not yet know whether the sun emits any X rays at 
all detectable in the higher on of the atmos- 
phere, or whether this latter variety of radiation 
is an artificial product recently introduced by man 
into the operations of Nature.’’ 

Dr. T. K. Rose, assistant assayer at the Royal 
Mint, writes on ‘‘Gold Extraction Processes.’’ 
He points out that by far the most important 
process now practised is the amalgamation of 
crushed vein stuff, which yields about 55 per 
cent. of the total production; while washing 
processes are answerable for no more than 30 
| per cent., and the two wet processes of chlorina- 
| tion and cyanide for about 11 per cent. Finally, 
| we may mention that Science Progress will 
| henceforth be published quarterly instead of 
| monthly, the size being raised to more than 100 
pages, and the annual subscription being 
| reduced to half-a-guinea. 


We have received Parts II. to IV. of the 
sixteenth annual report of the United States 
Geological Survey. Part II., entitled ‘‘ Papers 
of an Economic Character,” treats of the 
geology and mining industries of the Cripple 
Creek district, Colorado, the geology of the 
road-building stones of Massachusetts, the 
economic geology of the Mercur mining 
district, Utah, and the public lands and their 
water supply. Parts III. and IV. contain the 
usual reports on the mineral resources of the 
United States for 1894, the former dealing 
with metallic and the latter with non-metallic 
products. In the case of the more important 
metals, there are chapters on the industries in 
other parts of the world. The production of 
tin and terne plates in the United States for 
the three years ending June 30, 1894, is thus 
given: thirteen million pounds, ninety-nine 
millions, and one hundred and thirty-nine 
willions. During the corresponding calendar 
years—the importation of tin plates from Great 
Britain was seventeen million dollars, fifteen 
millions, and twelve millions. 











PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue last number of Hermathena (London: 
Longmans) displays the usual versatility of the 
‘“* members of Trinity College, Dublin.” Prof. 
Mahaffy contributes two papers: one giving & 
fuller reading, with notes, of the stele from 
Aswan with Greek inscriptions dated 115 B.c., 
which is now in the British Museum; the other 
drawing various novel conclusions from the 
inscriptions found at Pergamum by the German 
archaeologists. In the latter, Prof. Mahaffy 
suggests that Pergamum always remained, in 
theory, a free republic ; and that Attalus could 
bequeath to Rome only his private property, 
not his seignorial prerogatives over the free 
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city. He further suggests that the anomalous 
relation between the Attalids and their city, in 
which the king stands quite outside the con- 
stitution, was characteristic of Greek states 
under Persian rule in Asia Minor, and may 
conceivably have furnished a precedent for the 
principate of Augustus. Prof. F. Blass, of 
Halle, here prints in Latin his arguments for 
extending to Luke, as well as to Acts, his now 
well-known theory, that the various readings of 
the MSS. indicate a revision of the original by 
the hand of the author himself. The Rev. 
Dr. J. Quarry discusses at somelength that early 
Christian document, the Epistle to Diognetus, 
which has sometimes been attributed to Justin 
Martyr. He first maintains that the two por- 
tions of which the document consists come from 
the same hand; and then he argues, from the 
internal evidence of general style and particular 
expressions, that the hand is that of Hippoly- 
tus, bishop of Portus Romanus, and author of 
the ‘‘Philosophounena.” This would bring 
the date some half century later than Justin 
Martyr. Dr. Quarry promises a sequel on 
Novitian’s treatise ‘‘ De Trinitate.” Dr. L. C. 
Purser writes on ‘Marcus Brutus as 
Caesarean,” collecting all the evidence with 
regard to this period of his career, especially 
his relations with Cicero. The portrait drawn 
of Brutus is not a pleasing one: ‘the stiff and 
ungracious student, who was educated beyond 
his powers in all sorts of fantastic Greek 
notions about the virtue of tyrannicides.”’ 
There are critical notes—on Propertius and 
Procopius, by Prof. J. B. Bury ; on Sophocles. 
by Prof. R. Y. Tyrrel . on Longinus, by Prof. 
Robinson Ellis; and on Lucilius, by Prof. A. 
Palmer; and finally we may mention a further 
instalment of translation by the late Dr. Jobn 
Anster, the translator of Goethe, this time from 
Dante and Schiller. 





FINE ART. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF AEGEAN ART AND WRITING, 


Cretan Pictographs and Prae- Phoenician Script. 
By Arthur J. Evans. (Quaritch.) 


La Sculpture en Europe avant les Influences 
Gréco-romaines. By Salomon Reinach. 
(Angers: Burdin.) 


Ir has been given to but few to discover a 
new system of writing, and Mr. A. J. Evans 
is one of the fortunate ones. The discovery 
is a triumph of learning and skill, and is 
hkely to bear important fruit for the 
archaeology of the eastern basin of the 
Mediterranean. The learned world is 
ulready acquainted with the main features 
of the discovery from the papers Mr. Evans 
read upon the subject; we now have 
the opportunity of studying it in all its 
details in the sumptuous and profusely 
illustrated volume which he has recently 
published. 

Briefly put, Mr. Evans has discovered 
that prehistoric Crete possessed two systems 
of script, one hieroglyphic and the other 
linear, which seem to be of native origin. 
Certain early gems, sometimes three-sided, 
sometimes four-sided, and usually covered 
with various symbols, had been met with in 
Greece ; but it had occurred to no one that 
in these symbols was embodied a hitherto 
unknown form of writing. Mr. Evans not 
only divined that such was the case, but 
also traced it to Crete. A series of visits to 
the latter island has verified his conclusion, 
and revealed quite a multitude of similarly 
iuseribed objects. This, however, is not all 


that Cretan exploration has brought to 
light. It has shown that, besides the 
hisroglyphic symbols, linear symbols were 
also in use; and it has further given us a 
clue to the date when this was the case. 

But the evidence that the linear sym- 
bols represented a system of writing was 
by no means so complete as that for a 
similar use of the hieroglyphic characters ; 
and at the time of the publication of the 
book under review the same doubts were 
permissible in regard to them as have been 
so often expressed in regard to some of the 
linear signs given by me in my Appendix 
to Dr. Schliemann’s Jiios in 1880. All 
doubt, however, has now been set at rest by 
a discovery made by Mr. Evans in Crete last 
spring. Among other objects he procured 
there was a libation-table of stone, not 
unlike the Egyptian libation-tables of the 
XIIth Dynasty, on which is a fairly long 
inscription in these very linear symbols. 
Henceforward the fact that they represent 
a system of writing must be considered as 
established. 

The fact has a special interest for me, in 
consequence of their resemblance to the 
characters on objects found by Dr. Schliemann 
at Troy. When J/ios was published, it was 
supposed that the second prehistoric city of 
| Hissarlik represented the Troy of Homer. 
| We now know, thanks to Dr. Dirpfeld’s 
‘excavations, that the Homeric Ilium is 
| rather the sixth city, and that consequently 
| the second city, and the objects found in it, 
| must go back to a very much earlier antiquity. 
As most of the inscribed objects belong to 
the second city, the system of writing they 
exhibit will also belong to an age long 
anterior to that of Phoenician influence in 
the Mediterranean. It must, however, be 
remembered that they have been adjudged 
to the second city simply on account of the 
depth at which they were found. Norecord, 
unfortunately, exists of the pottery with 
which the engraved whorl (No. 1524) was 
associated. A similar whorl, with an inscrip- 
tion in Cypriote letters, was afterwards 
disinterred in the sixth city. (See Schlie- 
mann’s Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in Troja 
im Jahre 1890, p. 25.) The inscription on 
the second whorl reads Pa-to-ri Tu-ri. It 
was sent to me at Oxford by Dr. Schliemann, 
and I was thus enabled to obtain a correct 
copy of the characters which certain German 
scholars subsequently failed to do. 

On an engraved whorl (No. 1524 of my 
Appendix) is au inscription of five characters, 
three of which are identical with those of 
an inscription found by Messrs. Perrot end 
Guillaume at Delikli-tash in Mysia. The 
most complicated of these bears a remarkable 
likeness to the Cretan characters 20 and 21 
in Mr. Evans’s list, the second of which 
may be the prototype of the Cypriote 
la. Of the other signs on the whorl, 
three are also represented in Mr. Evans’s 
list (Nos. 1, 24, and 30). Even more 
Cretan in form are the three characters 
found on another Trojan whorl (No. 2236), 
while a Cretan letter given as No. 6 in Mr. 
Evans’s list, which corresponds with the 
Cypriote ri, occurs in an inscription on a 
cone from the palace of Assur-bani-pal at 
Nineveh, which I have published in my 
Appendix to Z/ios, 











Mr. Evans has endeavoured to derive the 
linear characters of Crete from the picto- 
graphs on the gems, and has further com- 
pared them with the signs found on the 
pottery of Tel el-Amarna, Gurob, and Kahin 
in Egypt, and of Tell el-Hesy in Palestine. 
The latter certainly present striking analogies 
to the Cretan letters; but I am not as yet 
persuaded that the signs on the pottery are 
really taken from a system of writing, and 
are not rather potters’ marks like the 
masons’ marks in the Egyptian quarries or 
the wusim of the modern Bedawin. If, 
however, the linear characters are really 
debased Cretan pictographs, it would appear 
probable that the origin of the script which 
eventually developed into the Asianic and Cy- 
priote syllabary is to be sought in Crete. 
This is evidently the opinion of Mr. Evans, 
who further suggests that the Cretan script 
was also the origin of the so-called Phoeni- 
cian alphabet—an opinion, however, in 
which I cannot follow him. My present 
beligf is that the Phoenician alphabet came 
from Arabia. 

The Cretan pictographs seem to have 
been of native growth, though future dis- 
covery may show that their first home was 
in Asia Minor. Some of them resemble the 
Hittite characters, while others remind us 
of the hieroglyphs associated with Hittite 
characters on the seals of Yuzghiit ; but as 
a whole they form a peculiar and isolated 
group. Perhaps we shall discover here- 
after that an extensive hieroglyphic system 
once existed in Asia Minor, from which 
the Hittite and Cretan characters are later 
selections. 

In any case, the Cretan pictographs must 
go back to a considerable antiquity. Mr. 
Evans shows incontestably (p. 58) that the 
designs on certain early Cretan seals are 
derived, with but little change, from those 
of Egyptian scarabs of the X{Ith Dynasty. 
But he has not noticed that the most 
characteristic and complicated of these pat- 
terns is reproduced on a Trojan _ seal- 
cylinder, figured in my Appendix to J/ios 
(Nos. 1522, 1523), where it is enclosed in an 
Egyptian cartouche. The cylinder is one 
of the very few indications of Babylonian 
influence ‘met with at Hissarlik; but, as I 
have noticed in my remarks upon it, this in- 
fluence must have reached the Troad through 
the medium of others. At the timeI wrote, 
it was supposed that Sargon of Akkad, 
who extended his empire to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and eyen into Cyprus, did 
not live earlier than 1800 3b.c.; we now 
know that his date was 3800 n.c., and that 
consequently there was abundance of time 
for the manufacture of those rude imitations 
of Babylonian cylinders, of which such 
numbers have been found in the pre-historic 
graves of Cyprus. It may be noticed that 
two of the commonest designs on the 
Cypriote cylinders are the ox-head and 
rectangular “‘ cushion,” which also occur in 
exactly the same shape among the Oretan 
pictographs (Nos. 9 and 39). 

The pattern on the Trojan cylinder is 
accompanied by some “ pictographs,” one of 
which resembles certain Cretan hieroglyphs 
(Nos. 52, 54, 55, 57), thus constituting a 
link between Troy and Orete. The 
| Cypriote cylinders offer still clearer marks 
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of affinity. Thus, on some of those given in 
Major di Cesnola’s Salaminia we find the 
boar (No. 120, Oret. 43), the double-headed 
axe, which is also a Hittite hieroglyph (No. 
118), and the four-rayed star. One (pl. 
xiii., No. 28) is especially noticeable, as it 
contains an inscription consisting of two 
pictographs, neither of which, however, is 
Cretan, though one of them is Hittite. 

So far, then, as we can see at present, it 
would seem that, in days earlier even than 
the so-called Mykenaean period, an in- 
dependent culture and system of writing 
grew up in the eastern basin of the Medi- 
terranean and Asia Minor, including also, 
perhaps, Northern Syria. But the seal- 
cylinders with which this culture is asso- 
ciated show that it was subsequent to the 
introduction of Babylonian influence: in- 
deed, it was probably the introduction of 
Babylonian influence which first called it 
into existence. The seal-cylinder made its 
way to Egypt during the same age, and is 
characteristic of the Old Empire: one with 
the cartouche of Men-ka-Ra of the IVth 
Dynasty, which is now at Gizeh, might have 
been made in Babylonia; and another which 
I procured at Elephantiné last winter 
would be pronounced to be of Babylonian 
work, were it not for the primitive hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions which it bears. 

We are no longer obliged to confine the 
introduction of Babylonian culture into the 
Mediterranean even to the remote age of 
Sargon of Akkad. The recent American 
excavations have shown that there was a 
still older empire, which extended from the 
Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean, and 
which Prof. Hilprecht places in the fifth 
millennium s.c. Our chronological horizon 
has thus been considerably widened. 


This leads me to M. Reinach’s stimu- 
lating work, the chief object of which is to 
trace Aegean art and culture to a European 
and not Asiatic source. It is needless to 
say that M. Reinach has at his command an 
exhaustive series of facts, and that the 
illustrations with which every statement is 
accompanied enable us to test the value and 
truth of his comparisons and conclusions. 
But while I sympathise with his vigorous 
protest against what he calls the ‘ Oriental 
mirage,” he seems to me to have gone too 
far in the opposite direction. ‘The seductions 
of the fashionable theory of development 
have made him overlook the still more 
common fact of degeneracy and debase- 
ment. In several cases where ho sees the 
prototypes of an artistic type, I should 
rather see the rude attempts of a barbaric 
people to imitate works of art which had 
come to them, either mediately or imme- 
diately, from abroad. Moreover, I think he 
has ignored too much the element of age. 
Now that we know the vast antiquity to 
which the extension of Babylonian culture 
to the Mediterranean reaches back, we can 
no longer be certain that the artistic efforts 
which characterise the bronze age in 
Western or Northern Europe may not have 
been the final result of a filtering of oriental 
culture westward and northward through 
long periods of time. We cannot even be 
sure that the men of the reindeer period 
in France were not the contemporaries of 
the first founders of a Semitic empire in 





Western Asia. That no objects of oriental 
manufacture have been found in the caves 
of the Dordogne or the pile-dwellings of 
Switzerland proves only that direct trade 
between Asia and Europe did not as yet 
exist: it would have been merely the in- 
fluence of oriental art, not oriental art itself, 
which penetrated to the West. I am quite 
unable to follow M. Reinach in his endea- 
vour to derive the figure of the nude goddess 
in early Aegean art from Europe rather than 
from Babylonia. Primitive Babylonian art 
frequently represented the nude, as is shown 
by the oldest monuments of Tello and the 
conventional figure of the hero Gilgames; 
and in one of the prehistoric tales of Baby- 
lonian mythology—that of the descent of 
Istar into Hades—we have an explanation 
of the figure of the nude goddess which we 
look for in vain elsewhere. 

On the other hand, M. Reinach is clearly 
right in insisting on the fact that crude 
forms of art spring up independently in all 
parts of the world, and that certain orna- 
ments which characterise Aegean art cannot 
be traced to a Babylonian or Egyptian 
source. Moreover, he seems to me to have 
proved his case as regards the doves which 
are associated with the figure of a goddess 
in Mykenaean art. They certainly have 
no connexion with either Babylonia or 
Egypt, and we know that they were con- 
nected at Ashkelon with the worship of a 
deity whom the Greeks identified with 
Aphrodité. Ashkelon was a Philistine 
town, and in the Philistines Mr. Evans 
would see the Cretans. But the dove also 
accompanies the figure of a goddess on 
Hittite monuments; and it was the symbol 
of Semiramis, whom some years ago I en- 
deavoured to trace to the Hittite city of 
Carchemish. Like lather de Cara, there- 
fore, I should be inclined to see in it a sign 
of Hittite influence, whether at Mykenae, at 
Paphos, or at Ashkelon. 

Let me add two notes, one supplementing 
Mr. Evans’s, the other M. Reinach’s work. 
We can no longer connect the name of 
Cephtor with that of the Egyptian Koft, 
since my discovery of it, written in hiero- 
glyphs, at Kom Ombo. The hieroglyphic 
spelling shows that it can have nothing to 
do with the name of Keft. The first 
example of the winged solar disk hitherto 
met with in Egypt is above an inscription 
of the VIth Dynasty on a boulder of granite 
at Elephantiné. This takes us back to the 
age of Babylonian influence in Egypt, as 
evidenced by the seal-cylinders. 

A. H. Sayce. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE inaugural exhibition of the newly founded 
Society of Miniature Painters will be held at 
their gallery in New Bond-street, about the 
middle of September. The membership is 
limited to fifty professional artists, the presi- 
dent being Mr. Oscar Wilson, and the hon. 
secretary Mrs. Theo. Smith-Dorrien. Mr. S. 
Alma-Tadema, and Sir James D. Linton have 
been elected honorary members. The ex- 
hibition will include miniature subject pictures, 
as well as portraits; but no work must exceed 
twelve inches by ten inches in size. 


A LOAN exhibition of works by William 


James Miiller is to be the autumn feature at | 





the Birmingham Art Gallery. There was a 
collection of Miiller’s works at the Bristol 
Museum (of which his father was curator), but 
with that exception the Birmingham show will 
be the only exhibition ever held of this excellent 
landscape-painter’s work. Mr. Whitworth 
Wallis, the director, has been fortunate in 
obtaining contributions from a large number 
of private collectors. 


Mr. Epwin L. WEEks, who painted the 
large collection of pictures of Indian life and 
scenery now ou view at the India and Ceylon 
Exhibition, has been decorated with the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour. 


In honour of the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the foundation of the Berlin Academy of 
Fine Arts, the German Emperor has been 
pleased to confer gold medals on a number of 
artists who have contributed to the Inter- 
national Art Exhibition held this year in Berlin. 
Among the recipients of the large gold medal 
are Mr. Onslow Ford, for sculpture, the 
American artist, Mr. Julius L. Stewart, and the 
Swedish painter and draughtsman, M. Zorn. 
The list of winners of the smaller gold medal 
includes the names of Henry Woods, G. W. Joy, 
E. A. Waterlow, Mrs. Alma-Tadema, Walter 
Gay, and George Hitchcock. 


HerMAN HeEtrericH will contribute an 
article on ‘‘ Englische Bildnisse” to the forth- 
coming number of Cosmopolis. 


THE two following pictures—‘ Signing the 
Marriage Register,” by Mr. J. Charles, and 
‘A Child’s Funeral in the Highlands,” by 
Mr. E. Sichel—have recently been purchased 
by the Municipal Art Gallery at Bradford. 


Ir is stated in the Russian papers that 
Sir John Evans, president of the Numismatic 
Society and vice-president of the Society of 
Antiquaries, is at present staying at Kieff, 
where he is engaged in archaeological re- 
searches. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. William 
Dyer, the well-known picture restorer, who for 
the last fifteen years has had charge of the 
pictures in the National Gallery. He was in 
his seventy- fifth year. 


THE annual report of Mr. Barclay V. Head, 
keeper of the department of coins and medals 
in the British Museum, enumeratesthe following 
additions to the English series: 19 pennies of 
Aethelstan, Eadmund, &c., from a hoard dis 
covered at Douglas, Isle of Man; 3 pennies o 
Aethelred II. (Lincoln and York), and Cnut 
(Bath), and a penny of Harold I., struck at 
Lincoln, by the moneyer Oslac; a penny of 
Harold I., struck in London, and bearing the 
names of two moneyers (Godric and Calic), an 
unusual feature; a penny of Henry I., full- 
face type, struck at Ipswich; a penny of 
Stephen, struck at Warwick, s mint not pre- 
viousiy represented in the Museum series 
of the coins of this king; a groat of 
Henry VII. of the second issue, struck in 
London, and bearing the rare mint 
marks, greyhound’s head and rose; 35 
groats of the third, fourth, and fifth coin- 
ages of Henry VIII., struck at the mints of 
London, Bristol, Canterbury, and York, bear- 
ing mint marks valuable for determining the 
chronological sequence of these coinages; & 
half-groat of Henry VIII., with bust to right 
and Latin instead of Lombardic letters; 151 
silver coins (crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and 
sixpences, of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles 
I.), part of the large hoard discovered at East 
Worlington, Lapford, Devon; a guinea of 
Charles II., dated 1680, from the Dorking 
treasure-trove; a pewter medal, struck in com- 
memoration of the Congress of the Allies at the 
Hague in February, 1691—the only other 
specimen of this medal is the one in the Gotha 
Museum. 
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A MODERN VIEW OF JESUS CHRIST. 


SEE THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, SEPTEMBER. 


Which also contains 


DR. JAMESON’S RAID and THE 
EDMUND DE GONCOURT. 


TRIAL at BAR. 


TWO ARTICLES on ITALY. By Ovrna and J. T. Bent. 
THE PRESENT EVOLUTION of MAN. 


SIR 


JOHN MILLAIS. By J. and E. R. Penne. 


THE ORETAN QUESTION. By W. 
&e. &c. 





CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER 


Oontains EIGHT COMPLETE STORIES, by 
Viotet Hunt, Lzonarp Asuton, W. L. Atpgn, ALLEN Urwarp, Mary Harrtirr, O. E. Mirron, 
G. Sranuey Exuis, MarsHat. STEBLE, 
And the Continuation of THE HEKB MOON. By Joun Ottver Hoszzs. 


_____—_———COHAPMAN & HALL, 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 971.——-SEPTEMBER, 1896.——2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS :—Tue Supan Apvance: WHat Next ?—— 
Mipyieut Conversation, by Frederick Greenwood,—— 

Tre Passton Putay at Setzacn, by Canon Rawnsley. 
— Hawaeuy Wa’t Brnr: An Eayprman Ipyt. 
Fortvungs oF Paris: For tHe wast Fiery YEARS. An 
Unorowngep Kine: A Romance or Hien Potirtcs, | 
More KeFfLECTIONS OF A ScHOOLM/sTER: WAVERLEY AND | 
rae Intap.—Lvcitte: A TaLe oF THE FRanco-GErMan | 
War.——Continentai Yacutinc.——Tae Novews or Mr. | 
BrackMorr.—My Peasant Host or tHE Dorpoans.— | 
Tue Last Cuarrer or Party History, 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epinscrou anv Lonpox. 





ADELPHI THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.0, BOYS TOGETHER. Mr. William 
Terriss and Miss Millward ; Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, C. W. 
Somerset, Luigi Lablacbe, Mackintosh, J. '. Beveridge, 
Oscar Adye, and Ha: Nicholls; Miss Nesbitt, Miss Alice 
Kingsley, Miss Kate Kearney, &c. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.0, MONTE CARLO. Messrs. 
Richard Green, Eric Lewis, Robb Harwood, Charles Rock, 
A. Vane Tempest, E. W. Garden, &c. ; Miss Lottie Venne, 
Miss Kate Cutler, Miss Hettis Lund, the Sisters Belfry, 
Miss Lalor Shield, Miss Emmie Owen. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING. at 9, THE MUMMY; Mr. Lionel 
Brough, Mr. Frederick Volpe, Mr. Ernest Percy, Mr. Stuart 
Champion, Mr. Clarence Blakiston, Mr. E. Cosham; Miss 
Annie Goward, Mrs, Julia Brutone, Miss Noney Seabrooke, 
Miss Doris Templeton, Miss Maud Abbott, Miss Elliot-Page. 
At 8.10, THE GUINEA STAMP. 





THEATRES. 


LIMITED, LONDON. 


2d., by post 2}d.; Yearly Subscription, 2s. 8d. 


THE LITERARY GUIDE: 


A Rationalist Review. 
Coyxtents or SEPTEMBER Nvumuner. 
MODERN CHRISTIANITY. 
NIETZSCHE as PROPHET. 
THE SCIENCE of RIGHT LIVING. 
THE SEED of the DRAGON, 
AN UNBELIEVING RECTOR, 
RATIONALISM in the MAGAZINES. 
RANDOM JOTTINGS. 
CHATS about BOOKS,—With Dr. Moncvre D. Conway. 
SIGNS and WARNINGS (from the Religious Press), 


London: Warts & Co., 17, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


GRAND THEATRE, ISLINGTON. 
NIGHTLY, at 7.30, Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER and 
Company, from St. James’s Theatre, in THE PRISONER 
OF ZENDA. MONDAY NEXT, Mr. FORBES ROBERT- 
SON and Lyceum Company in FOR THE CROWN, 


LYRIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett's Season. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE SIGN OF THE CROSS, 
Wilson Barrett and Company. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, NEWMARKET. Messrs, 
Forbes Dawson, Charles Stuart, Lawrence Caird, Wilfred 
Foster, Aubrey Fitzgerald, Littledale Power, Kenneth 
Altamont, George Seagar, Paul Boswell, E. Topham, and 
Willie Edouin. Mesdames Sadie Jerome, Winnie Carl, J. 
Butler, Kate Sargeantson, Louie Stafford, Virgina Boswell, 
and May Edouin. 
PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, ON THE MARCH. Messrs, 
Charles H. E. Brookfield, Horace Mills, Templar Saxe, 
Cecil Ramsey, Cecil Frere, and Thomas E, Murray. Mes- 





CRITERION THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.45,A BLIND MARRIAGE. Mr. 
Herbert Standing, Mr. Herbert Waring, Mr. Chas. Fulton, 
Mr. H. V. Esmond, Mr. Arnold Lucy; Miss Carlotta 
Addison, Miss Eva Moore, and Miss Kate Rorke. Preceded, 
at 8.15, by OUTWARD BOUND. Miss Nellie Ganthony. 
Doors open at 8.0. 


-s;*DALY’S THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 815, THE GEISHA:. Mesdames 
Marie Tempest, Homfrey, Lloyd, Flopp, Davis, Yudall, 
Collette, Cannon, Hervé, Fawcett, Cooke, Yorke; Messrs. 
Harry Monkhouse, Lawrance D’Orsay, W. Philp, Huntley 
Wright, Farren-Soutar, Conway Dixon, Fraser, Rosse. 

DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE GAY PARISIENNE. 
Me: srs. Lionel Rignold, Frank Wheeler, Edgar Stevens, 
and W. H. Denny; Mesdames Violet Dene, Edith Stuart, 
Edith Courtney, and Louie Freear. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MY GIRL. Messrs. Charles 
Ryley, Paul Arthur, W. Louis Bradtield, Fred Kaye, W. H, 
Rawlins, Colin Coop, Willie Warde, Leslie Holland, W. 
Downes, and John Le Hay; Misses Blanche Astley, Maria | 
Davis, Connie Ediss, Marie Montrose, Ethel Sydney, Grace | 
Palotta, Florence Lloyd, Kate Adams, and Ellaline Terriss | 

sididdiniiplasliaiaintelanaiinntegertepicay “s aA 
GLOBE THEATRE. | 

,THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 
F, Newton-Lindo, Nicol Pentland, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, 
Dunean Tovey, Reeves-Smith ; Misses Mabel Lane, Emmie 
Merrick, Kate Greaves, L. Fairfax, Mary Allestree. Pre- 
ceded, at 8, by THE JOURNEY’S END. 

















dames A. Walters, F. Earle, Winifred Hare, Russell, 
Hermann, Grahame, Turner, Chester, Salisbury, and Alice 
Atherton. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, [IN SIGHT OF ST. PAUL’S, 
Messrs. Ernest Leicester, Hippisley, Cane, Lyle, Gofton, 
Kennedy, Howard, Vyvyan, and Austin Melford; Misses 
Keith Wakeman, Fairbrother, Yorke, Millington, and Kate 
Tyndall, 


SAVOY THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE MIKADO. Messrs. Fred 


| Billington, Charles Kenningham, Scott Fishe, J. Hewson, 


and Walter Passmore; Mesdames Jessie Bond, Florence 

Perry, Beatrice Perry, and K, Talby. At 7.50, WEATHER 

OR NO. ‘ 
SHAFTESBURY 'THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE LITTLE GENIUS, 
Mesdames Annie Dirkens, Lillian Menelly, Birdie Suther- 
land, the Sisters Johnson, Edith Johnston, and K. Phillips ; 
Messrs. Harrison Brockbank, E. Dagnall, W. Cheesman, 
Cecil Lawrence, A. T. Hendon, and E. J. Lonnen. 


TERKY’S THEATRE 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, MY ARTFUL VALET. Mr. 

James Welch, Messrs. J. G. Grahame, Ivan Watson, Rupert 

Lister, J. Byron, Frank Saker, and Alfred Maltby; Misses 

Edith Blande, Madge McIntosh, Maggie Byron, and Lydia 
Cowell. At8.10, THE MAN IN THE STREET. 


VAUDEVILLE LtHEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, A NIGHT OUT: Messrs; 
George Giddens, Charles Sugden, W. Wyes, G. Grossmith, 
jun., J. Carne, N. Doone, G. Danby, Cairns James, H. Peters; 
Mesdames Fannie Ward, Edmund Phelps, Sibyl Grey, E. 
Murton, &c. At 815,PAPA’S WIFE. Miss Grace ee 





Mr. Tom Terriss, 





JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


BLACK DIAMONDS 


(Avrnorisep Eprtron). 


By MAURUS JOKAI, 

Author of “Eyes like the Sea,” “Dr. Duminy’s Wife,’’ 
** Midst the Wild Carpathians,” “In Love with the 
Czarina,” 

Translated into English by FRANCES A, GERARD, 
Author of “‘ Some Irish Beauties of the Last Century,” &c. 
With Engraved Portrait of, and Letter to English 
Readers from, Dr. J6xar. 

“It is in a remarkable decree picturesque and has descriptions of 
certain phases of Hungarian life not to be met with elsewhere. The 


translator appears to have done justice to a work dramatic in inspira- 
tion to the close.”"—Morning Post. 


“It is so well written, so abounding in all sorts of special knowledge, 
and displays so much real literary —— that we never feel tempted to 
leave any of its pages unread. here are some extremely fine de- 
peciptive passages in the book.....Maurus Jékai is absolutely original 
in thought and treatment."—Daily Chronicle. 

“A powerful imagination plays about the scenes and characters 
which he depicts on his brilliant canvases of Hungarian life. They 
are true tothe spirit of human nature and of Hungarian character, and 
they are the products of a vigorous intellect and of a warm beart. 
The tale is alive with life and with thrilling incident above and 
below ground.”—Scoteman. 


BY THE DEEP SEA: 


A Popular Introduction to the Wild Life 
of the British Shores. 


By EDWARD STEP, F.Z.8., 


Author of “ By Seashore, Wood, and Moorland,” “ By 
Vocal Woods and Waters,” “‘ Wayside and 
Woodland Blossoms,” &c. 


With 122 Illustrations by P. H. Gossr, W, A, Pearce, and 
Maser Strep. 


Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


London: 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C.; 
Of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


In crown 8vo, Fifth Edition, price 15s., cloth. 


TASWELL-LANGMEAD’S 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


From the Teutonic Conquest to the 
Present Time. 


AS A TEXT-RUOK FOR 
AND OTHERS. 


FIFTH EDITION. 
Revised, with Notes, by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, 


Barrister-at-Law. 


DESIGNED STUDENTS 


“The work will continue to hold the field as the best 
class-book on the subject.’”’— Contemporary Review, 


Srevens & Haynes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
EO K 


B 


Rnilai 


BiLRK BANK, 
South t Ch y Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSIT 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Forthe encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smallsurs on 

deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
MON on TWO OUINEAS PEK MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
nS ees nee 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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PRESS LIST. 





NEW B 


Just Published, pp. xvi. + 550, crown 4to, with Coloured Frontispiece, Collotype Plates, and 
Facsimiles of Marks, &c. Cloth, Two Guineas net. 


MAIOLICA. A Historical Treatise on the Glazed 


and Enamelled Earthenwares of Italy, with Marks and Monograms, also some Notice 
of the Persian Damascus, Rhodian, and Hispano-Moresque Wares. By C. DRURY 
E. FORTNUM, Hon. D.C.L., Hon. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxon., Vice-President 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Hon. Vice-President of the Royal Archmological Insti- | 
tute, &c. With [Yustrations. 


*,* The Author has been permitted to make free use of the Descriptive Catalogue of 
Maivlica and Kindred Wares in the South Kensington Museum, prepared by him at the 
request of the Committee of Council on Education, and published in 1872 ; and, in avail- 
ing himself of this permission, he has endeavoured to graft on the old stock all important 
newer matter bearing on the subject, at the same time pruning away whatever might be | 
deemed superfluous or erroneous. The Illustrations exhibit specimens of Dr. Fortnum’s | 
own Collection, now, for the most part, in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. The book | 
is dedicated to Sir A, W. Franks. 


| 





OOKS. 


COMPLETION OF THE THIRD EDITION OF DEAN KITCHIN’S 
“HISTORY OF FRANCE,” in 3 vols. at 10s, 6d. each. 


Just Published, crewn 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE (to 1793). By G. W. 


KITCHIN, D.D., Deanof Durham. Vol. IT. (a.p. 1453—1624), Third Edition, Revised. 
: a The Third Editions of Vol. I. (to 1453) and Vol, ILI. (1624—1793) have been already 
published. 


Just published, SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, pp. xii.—658, price 18s, 


THE ANNALS of TACITUS. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by HENRY FURNEAUX, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Vol. I. BOOKS L.-VI. 

NOTE.—The new edition will, it is hoped, be found to show a considerable advance on 
the first, both as regards the correction of errors and the recognition of later means of 
information, In the Introduction, especially, large portions have been altogether rewritten, 
and the whole carefully revised, and few pages of the notes are without more or less 


| important additions and alterations. The size of the volume has been increased by about, 


fifty pages ; but the new matter would have considerably exceeied this amount if it had 
not been compensated by omissions and curtailments wherever it seemed possible to make 


| such without loss of usefulness. 


India Paper Edition, cloth, red under gilt edges, price 10s, 6d. net. | 


THE COMPLETE WORKS of HOMER. By D.B. 


MONRO, M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. 
** A beautiful edition which should delight the heart of the lover of Homer.’’—Scotsman. | 


“This single volame comprises the Greek text of the whole works of Homer, including 
the collected fragments, printed in beautiful type well worthy of the famous Clarendon 
Press,’’—Morning Post. 


Just published, demy 4to, pp. 106, in stiff wrapper, price 8s, 6d. net. 


COLLATIO CODICIS LEWISIANI RESCRIPTI 


EVANGELIORUM SACRORUM SYRIACORUM, cum Codice Curetoniano (Mus. | 
Brit. Add, 14,451). Cui adiectae sunt Lectiones e Peshitto Desumptae. Auctore | 
ALBERTO BONUS, A.M., e Coll, Pemb. Oxon, 


Part I., small 4to, paper covers, €s. 6d. net. 


A COMPENDIOUS SYRIAC DICTIONARY. 


Founded upon the Thesaurus Syriacus of the late R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D. Hdited 

by J. PAYNE SMITH. 
“The Clarendon Press has just begun the issue, in beautifally printed parts, of a 
much-needed ‘Compendious Syriac Dictionary,’ founded mainly upon the * Thesaurus 


| Syriacus’ of Dr. R. Payne Smith, which will prove of unspeakable service to students, 


The arrangement is excellent, the primitive meanings are clearly marked off from the 
derivative, the grammatical forms are just those that a student needs to have displayed 
for him, and the translations are admirably concise and accurate.”’—Jewish Chronicle. 





Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth, pp. lxxxiv.-$10, 7s. 6d. net. 


A STUDENTS PASTIME. Being a_ Select 


Series of Articles reprinted from Notes and Queries. By the Rev. WALTER W, 
SKEAT, Litt.D. 





Demy 8vo, half-bound, with Three Facsimiles, price 10s, 6d, net cash. 


THE UTOPIA of Sir THOMAS MORE. In 


Latin from the edition of March 1518, and in English from the first edition of RALPH 
ROBYNSON’S TRANSLATION in 1551. With additional Translations, Introduction 
and Notes, by J. H. LUPTON, B.D., Surmaster of St. Paul’s School, and Preacher of 
Gray's Inn; formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
“A very complete and scholarly edition of Sir Thomas More's celebrated treatise in | 
which the editor has attempted, and not unsuccessfully in our judgment, to treat it with 
something of the exact care that is looked for in editing a classical author.’’— Times. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo, pp., 1,440, with Maps and Illustrations, price 45s. net cash. 


THE UNIVERSITIES of EUROPE in the 


MIDDLE AGES. By HASTINGS RASHDALL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New | 
College; formerly Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 

“Every page bears evidence of painstaking inquiry. The sources of information are 
freely indicated in the footnotes, and many errors commonly accepted and eadorsed on 
trust have been by careful verification exposed. Mr. Rashdall’s book is the most | 
important and weighty contribution to the general history of European learning during 
the Middle Ages that has appeared in English.”—Scotsman. | 


THE MELANESIANS. Studies in their An- 


thropology and Folk-lore. By R. H. CODRINGTON, D.D., late of the Melanesian 
Mission, sometime Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


*“* Probably no better book concerning the manners, customs, beliefs, and arts of a 
barbaric people has ever been written than Dr. Codrington’s ‘ Melanesians.’ ” 
: Saturday Review. 


CHESTERFIELD—LETTERS of PHILIP. 


DORMER, FOURTH EARL of CHESTERFIELD, to his GODSON and SUCCESSOR, | 
Edited from the Originals with a Memoir of Lord Chesterfield, by the late EARL of 
CARNARVON, Second Edition, With Appendix of Additional Correspondence. 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 


| geography, and bends all to his purposes. 


Royal 8vo, linen, price 18s, net. 


THE CITIES and BISHOPRICS of PHRYGIA. 


Being an Essay of the Local History of Phrygia from the Earliest Times to the 
Tarkish Conquest. By W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., Ord, Mitglied d. kais. d. 
archiiol. Instituts, 1884; formerly Fellow of Exeter and of Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen; formerly Professor of Classical Archaeology, 
Oxford. 
Vou. I. Tae Lycos Vatiey ayp Sovurs-Wesrern Puryata, 

a ss say grasps with a sure hand epigraphy, numismatics, philology, 
oe mee F Every macripelon that he reproduces in this 
volume gains in lucidity and authority by his handling of it; and of every city which he 
treats we rest assured that we now know all that is to be known at the present 
moment, and far more than has been known at any previous moment since the East shut 
out the West from Anatolia.’ —Athenaeum. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xii. and 466, with Illustrations, price 18s. 


THE EARLY OXFORD PRESS. A Bibliography 


of Printing and Publishing at Oxford, ** 1468 *”’—1640. With: Notes, Appendices, and 

Illustrations. By FALCONER MADAN, M.A., Fellow of Brasénose College, Oxford. 

‘© Mr. Madan has enriched the book with many scholarly notes, appendices, and tacsimile 

reproductions of title and other pages ; in fact, the volume is an admirable bibliography of 

the work of the printing-press in the time of the Tudors and Stuarts at the chief seat of 
learning in the nation.””—Leeds Mercury. 


THE TREASURY of SACRED SONG. Selected 
from ths English Lyrical Poetry of Four Centuries. With Notes, Explanatory and 
Biographical. By F. T. PALGRAVE, M.A., Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 4s. 6d. 
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